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Yes, we hope you will read it... 


A six-year report is a formidable publication, we know. But we hope you will 
read it. 

As we wrote it, we were thinking of that little group of young college grad- 
uates who met in Boston sixty-five years ago, and out of their indignation 
against the restrictions on women’s learning and doing, decided to found an 
organization that is now the American Association of University Women. 
They had faith that by banding together they might open doors to women in 
higher education, and more important still, might break down some of the 
prejudices that restricted women in the use they could make of their intelli- 
gence and their training. 

From that little meeting of seventeen pioneers to an organization of more 
than 89,000 college alumnae. . . . From eight colleges whose graduates re- 
sponded to that first call to 272 now represented in the AAUW membership. 
. . . From one little group to 972 branches scattered from coast to coast, and 
national affiliation with other university women’s associations around the 
world. . . . From a ladylike place on the sidelines to active participation in 
government and in international affairs. 

Women have come a long way since that first meeting in 1881. The Associa- 
tion has come a long way — in numbers, in influence, and in experience. This 
is the story of how the organization met the test of a world war, and is meeting 
the test of reconstruction in a war-devastated world. It is a story of what 
women with college training can do, and of much that remains to be done. 
Although it is centered on the national Headquarters in Washington, it is a 
story of AAUW members everywhere; for it is from their thinking, from their 
meetings and discussions and countless activities in every part of the country, 
that the national Association derives its strength. 

It is every member’s story. We think you will find it worth reading. 
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To THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


Since members of the American As- 
sociation of University Women last met 
together in Cincinnati in May 1941, the 
world has been shaken by events whose 
significance cannot yet be measured. If 
anyone had supposed that the AAUW 
was an “ivory tower” organization, the 
story of the Association’s work in these 
six years should dispel that fallacy. 

The active part played by the AAUW 
throughout the war and in this postwar 
period has not meant abandoning the 
Association’s long-established program. 
“Practical work in education” was never 
more needed than during the war, when 
the importance of education and the need 
to maintain the processes of education 
were too often crowded out by the more 
urgent demands of the emergency; and 
the problems of reconstruction have not 
lessened the validity of a program based 
on a high valuation of the role of educa- 
tion and intelligence. 

Perhaps it was because the Association 
had long recognized the need for educa- 
tion —for the continuing education of 
citizens regarding the forces operating in 
world affairs — that AAUW was one of 
the first national organizations to see 
clearly the nature of the emergency that 
confronted this country in 1941. Six 
months before Pearl Harbor, at the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, AAUW took decisive 
action by voting to support: “ Recognition 
of a common cause with all nations resist- 
ing aggression and the furnishing of what- 
ever aid we can give to make this resist- 
ance effective.” 

Looking back from the perspective of 
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1947, it is hard to remember how far that 
vote for all-out aid was in advance of the 
general temper of the country. Editors 
and news analysts hailed the “candor 
and courage” which it reflected, and held 
up the Association’s stand as “a prece- 
dent for other more timorous groups to 
follow.” 

Furnishing “whatever aid we can give” 
in the resistance of aggression was not 
simply a rhetorical phrase. As the United 
States was drawn into the war, the As- 
sociation recognized clearly its function 
and its problem: to direct all its resources 
of organization, staff, and members’ train- 
ing to the distinctive contributions which 
an organization of college graduates could 
make toward victory in the war and 
maintenance of the values that would 
make the peace worth winning. 

Once before in the sixty years of its 
history the Association had carried on 
under war clouds. As an outgrowth of 
that experience, the national Headquar- 
ters had been established. Now in this 
second world war crisis it was the Head- 
quarters job to focus attention on the 
major tasks which the Association could 
carry out most effectively in the prose- 
cution of the war; to give assistance to 
the national officers and committees, the 
state divisions and the branches in all 
their efforts to meet the war emergency; 
and to furnish expert advice and sug- 
gestions based on the Association’s pol- 
icies and experience to various govern- 
ment agencies officially directing the war 
effort. 

Naturally, AAUW groups were be- 
sieged with requests for help and leader- 
ship in every kind of emergency activity. 
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The leaders of the Association, however, 
stressed the responsibility of the AAUW 
to make its patriotic contribution along 
the distinctive lines of work it was best 
fitted to do. Briefly, these were continuing 
programs: 


Leadership in community education on vital 
war and postwar issues 


Support of education, interpreted in the 
broadest sense, and especially protection of 
children against wartime pressures and dis- 
locations 


Through fellowships and later through inter- 
national study grants, helping to maintain 
the ideal of scholarship and prepare well- 
trained women for enlarging opportunities 


A vital, realistic program of international 
education on war issues and postwar organiza- 
tion; cooperation with university women of 
other countries in support of common ideals; 
and aid through the War Relief and Re- 
construction Aid Funds to university women 
whose lives had been disrupted by the war 


A social studies program directed partic- 
ularly to national and local social and eco- 
nomic problems made acute by the war 


Promotion of effective use of women’s serv- 
ices, particularly their scientific and specialized 
training 

A community arts program, relating the 
arts to wartime needs for relieving tensions 
and lifting morale 


Support of legislation embodying these ob- 
jectives 


There were many handicaps and set- 
backs, of course. As we went into the war 
years, increasing shortages and curtail- 
ments went hand in hand with increasing 
demands to enlarge the scope of the As- 
sociation’s work. That is a situation that 
has not yet come into balance. But the 
story of shortages and dislocations was 
duplicated in the personal life of every 
member, and in every branch and state 
organization. There is no need to elaborate 
on it here. It is our purpose, rather, to set 
down a record in bare outline of how the 
national Association met the challenge to 
show what an especially privileged group 
of women could offer in patriotic service 
in its country’s time of trial. 

As one of our leaders has said, few 
groups have such “able minds or such 
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dynamic impetus from the whole nation 
and the world; which can return, in far 
greater measure, a power and influence 
radiating into every spiritual, cultural, 
and economic phase of existence.” 

As we now approach the threshold of 
another era beyond any experience in our 
history, let us keep in mind those younger 
women who will soon be looking back on 
the work of this generation, so that our 
successors may truly say, “There was an 
opportunity incomparably great and they 
saw it.” 

Approaching the writing of a six-year- 
report covering such a momentous period, 
one is struck with the fact that it is im- 
possible, in a great cooperative enter- 
prise such as ours, to give more than the 
highlights of activity and progress. Among 
the things one would like to record are 
the pleasant and exciting experiences 
showing effective good will throughout 
the membership, our richness of leader- 
ship, and the many manifestations of 
ability, enterprise, generosity, and under- 
standing that demonstrate the Associa- 
tion’s vitality today. 

In considering the effectiveness of the 
Association in carrying out its educa- 
tional purposes, it is necessary to have a 
picture of our structure as an organiza- 
tion. The Association is not a federation 
of college clubs; it is a national educa- 
tional association of great significance 
and potentiality, with branches, state 
divisions, and regions, general members, 
colleges and universities, and alumnae 
associations, organized as integral parts 
of the national Association. For the na- 
tional organization, the Board of Directors 
is the governing body; the national com- 
mittees discern needs and develop policies 
and plans, subject to Board approval. 
The national staff at Headquarters serves 
all these groups; and it is their duty also 
to help to carry out the policies adopted 
by the Board. The gearing in of the work 
of members in the field, national leaders, 
and the staff constitutes a problem in 
organization which becomes more complex 
as the Association grows larger. 
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This six-year report is concerned with 
the work of the General Director and 
national staff. It is an accounting to the 
Association, as far as limited space per- 
mits, of the work of the national Head- 
quarters, together with a review of trends 
in the national program that shaped the 
activities of the Headquarters throughout 
this most crucial period in the Associa- 
tion’s history. 

Although this record does not include 
formal reports of the work of the national 
committees and national officers, it re- 
flects the policies which they set down 
from time to time, which were the basis 









THE GENERAL DIRECTOR’S 
WORK 


The chief responsibility of the General 
Director, as the coordinating and develop- 
ing officer of the Association, is continuous 
examination as to the direction in which 
the organization is proceeding and the 
degree of success so far reached. Her 
work requires keeping constantly in touch 
with leaders in the field, with national 
committees and the Headquarters staff, 
and being informed regarding educational 
developments of consequence to the As- 
sociation. 

The task is not a simple one. The mere 
increase in the size of the Association is 
a complicating factor, to say nothing of 
the increased vitality and extent of the 
Association’s work. The national member- 
ship and number of branches have grown 
by leaps and bounds. But no organization 
is too large if it does its work well, in a 
spirit possessed with the future, not as a 
dream but as a realizable reality. 

The accomplishment part of the six- 
year record prepared for the convention 
is overshadowed by a realization of the 
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for staff activities. Nor is it possible to 
record the activities of Headquarters with- 
out some reference, however inadequate, 
to the splendid work that was being 
carried on by the state divisions and 
branches. But in this brief space no at- 
tempt can be made to give even a sum- 
mary of the many and varied ways in 
which the Association’s local units met the 
challenge of the war. That story has not 
yet been compiled; it will never be told 
in full, because the women who carried 
the heaviest load of war work in their 
communities had little time to make a 
record of it. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


many things yet to be done if we are to 
remain a source of strength, and by a 
sense of responsibility that beckons one 
to renewed effort. 


Unfinished Business 


A sample of unfinished business is a 
national campaign purposed to awaken 
all citizens to the seriousness of the Ameri- 
can teacher problem. The General Direc- 
tor, as chairman of the Committee on the 
Teacher in America, of the Citizen’s 
Federal Advisory Committee to the U. 5S. 
Office of Education, has helped to initiate 
such a campaign through the use of the 
radio and motion picture. The dramatic 
programs of February 16 and 17 over the 
American Broadcasting Company net- 
work carried the story of the American 
Teacher of 1947; Town Hall of the Air 
debated the question on February 27; 
and the March of Time film for March 15 
tells the story. There is still much to be 
done, however, in developing this cam- 
paign. A number of state divisions have 
done notable work on this problem. But 
we must all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and get others to do likewise. 
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National Conventions 


In 1941 we all looked forward to meet- 
ing in Dallas; it has taken all the years 
since then to get there. 

Preparations were well under way for 
the 1943 meeting when Texas found its 
housing and transportation facilities ex- 
hausted by military demands. It was 
proposed to transfer the convention to 
Kansas City, Missouri; but this area 
likewise became one of the main arteries 
for military traffic. The convention was 
then tabled until such time as conditions 
should permit holding it —in 1945, we 
hoped. Preparations were made again in 
1945 for a national meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, since Dallas was still a huge military 
training center. Then the order came from 
the Office of Defense Transportation that 
conventions of size could not be held, 
since, in the exigencies of accelerating the 
war effort, the use of public facilities had 
to be curtailed, despite the importance of 
the war work of civilian groups. 

This order was announced just as the 
Convention Program Committee was 
meeting with the staff at national Head- 
quarters. By a quick revision of plans, 
arrangements were made for an emer- 
gency travel-less convention, with voting 
by mail and convention addresses pre- 
sented by script and records, so that 
every unit of the Association might share 
in a “meeting of minds” on crucial issues 
then before the Association. Although the 
stimulus of personal contact was missed, 
there was compensation in the fact that 
this type of convention program could 
reach to every branch, and many mem- 
bers who could not possibly have at- 
tended the usual biennial “meeting of 
persons” were able to take part in branch 
“convention meetings.” 

Again, the Association’s realistic action 
to meet the emergency was hailed by the 
press as an example. 


State Presidents Meetings 

But the need for AAUW leaders to 
meet to discuss policies, plans, and prac- 
tices was keenly felt throughout the As- 
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sociation. So came into being the State 
Presidents Conference, September 13-16, 
1943; a second such conference was held 
June 11-13, 1946. At the first conference 
43 state presidents and 16 members of 
the national Board directed their thinking 
to war-focused problems for university 
women. This meeting was followed by the 
suggestion that AAUW branches through- 
out the country hold community con- 
ventions the week of October 10, 1943, 
dramatizing a war-focused program for 
the community: What was being done 
about needs on the home front? How to 
attack such problems? Were university 
women doing their part? Should women 
be drafted? Materials were prepared on 
these subjects and key speakers secured 
for a national broadcast. 

When the second State Presidents Con- 
ference was held in 1946, all states sent 
delegates, and the conferring together of 
state presidents, national officers and 
committee members, and the national 
staff, gave an invaluable opportunity for 
discussion of postwar plans and problems. 


The College-Industry Conference 


The AAUW College-Industry Confer- 
ence, organized by the General Director 
for February 10, 1943, was another grati- 
fying occasion. In all, twenty-six large 
industries employing college-trained 
women — such as General Electric, West- 
inghouse, General Motors, Revere Brass 
and Copper, et al — met with presidents 
of colleges on the AAUW list. An excellent 
program of discussion left no doubt that 
this day was a memorable one for both 
groups who were seeking how best to use 
the trained minds and skills of college 
women in the war production effort. 


For the Recognition of Women 


To the White House Conference on 
How Women Can Share in Policy Mak- 
ing, sponsored by four organizations in- 
cluding AAUW, on January 14, 1944, the 
General Director and the staff Associate 
on the Status of Women contributed a 
large share in the advance organization. 
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This conference, limited to two hundred 
people, went on record to urge concerted 
efforts to get well-qualified women into 
strategic posts as policy-makers. A roster 
of well-qualified women was then pre- 
pared, on the basis of recommendations 
from the participating organizations, and 
was presented to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and to Secretary Cordell Hull 
of the Department of State. This was 
followed up by letters and personal calls 
whenever a vacancy occurred for which 
a qualified woman was suitable. 

All through our unprecedented crises 
the General Director took steps to back 
the principle of the recognition of qualified 
women and their proper placement. As- 
sistance was given the WAC, the WAVES, 
the SPARS, and the nurses. The women 
doctors in their fight for admission to the 
Reserve Corps of the Army and Navy, 
and the women lawyers for the Judge 
Advocate General’s Office of the Army 
and Navy, received support. Individual 
vitae were prepared and sent where college 
trustees were considering a new president; 
suggestions supported by biographical 
data were likewise sent to the Secretary of 
State and other heads of government 
departments when national and _ inter- 
national missions were being formed; and 
results were evident in numerous in- 
stances. 

Among the many important appoint- 
ments for which suggestions were made 
were: 


Dean Virotnta C. GILDERSLEEVE as repre- 
sentative of the United States at the United 
Nations organization meeting in San Fran- 
cisco 

Dean MILprep THompson as delegate to the 
preparatory meeting of UNESCO 


Dr. Ester C. BRUNAUER as technical expert 
at the same meeting 


Miss Friepa S. MILuer as delegate to the 
International Labor Conference on Con- 
stitutional Questions in London (January 
10 to February 15, 1946) 


Dr. Farra WitiiaMs and six other women as 
advisers at the West Indian Conference, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands (February 21 
to March 12, 1946) 
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Mrs. Euien S. Woopwarp and Miss Doris 
H. CocuraneE as advisers to the Council 
Member at the UNRRA Fourth Session, 
Atlantic City (March 15-29, 1946) 


Dr. IrENE Wricut and Dr. Maraaret BALL, 
as advisers to the U. S. delegation to the 
Fourth General Assembly of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Institute of Geography and History, 
Caracas, Venezuela (August, 1946) 


Dr. Estuer Cote Frankuin, Dr. Hazen 
STIEBELING, Dr. Farta Wituiams, Mrs. 
Ursuta Durrus, as advisers on the U. S. 
delegation to the Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, Copenhagen, Denmark (Sep- 
tember, 1946) 


Dr. Heven C. Wuirte and Dr. Bess Goopy- 
KOONTZ, members of the U. S. Education 


Mission to study education in Germany 
(August, 1946) 


Specialized Policy-Making Groups 


Throughout this period the General 
Director was called upon to serve on 
policy-making or advisory bodies. Where 
the interests seemed important to the 
common welfare or germane to the As- 
sociation’s program she accepted; these 
acceptances included appointment by the 
War Manpower Commissioner to the Ad- 
visory Committee to the National Roster 
of Scientific and Trained Personnel and 
to the U. S. Office of Education, Wartime 
Commission; by the Secretary of War to 
the Women’s Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. War Department, Division of Public 
Relations; by the Director of the Office 
of War Information to the OWI Ad- 
visory Committee; and appointment by 
the Secretary of State to the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, and 
election by that body to its Executive 
Committee. 


Cooperation with Related 
Organizations 


Cooperative relationships with organi- 
zations having interests related to those 
of the AAUW include the exchange of 
publications, consultations, speeches, con- 
ference participation, board and com- 
mittee work. There is a give and take 
through such relationships which is valu- 
able to the Association, apart from the 
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recognition it indicates that AAUW is a 
major national education organization. 
The General Director has served on the 
Executive Council of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education; the Citi- 
zens Federal Advisory Committee to the 
U. S. Office of Education; the National 
Commission on International Educational 
Reconstruction; the National Commission 
on Motion Pictures for Adult Education; 
the Committee on Insurance and An- 
nuities of the Association of American 
Colleges; and until last June as a member 
of the Board of Trustees, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

There are always related activities with 
the American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and the National Association of 
Deans of Women. Colleges and univer- 
sities on the AAUW list frequently make 
inquiries regarding Association policy, and 
ask suggestions for faculty appointments, 
or on curriculum and other programs for 
women students; these institutions have, 
in turn, been exceedingly helpful to the 
Association in cooperative arrangements 
for our International Study Grant holders. 
In this period the General Director has 
spoken at several functions of these in- 
stitutions, including: Brown University, 
Russell Sage College, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Western College, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Sweet Briar College, 
Goucher College, Purdue University, and 
Ohio State University. 


OUR PRESIDENT AND 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Our very distinguished President, Dr. 
Helen C. White, has accomplished what 
to most of us has seemed superhuman. In 
addition to her heavy full-professorial 
duties at the University of Wisconsin, 
and her research and publications con- 
tinued during these six years, with few 
exceptions she has spent her week-ends 
traveling for AAUW. She has also gone 
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on four foreign missions: to Havana, 
Cuba, in the interest of the International 
Federation of University Women; to 
Quebec, Canada, for the Canadian Fed- 
eration of University Women’s Triennial 
Conference; as technical consultant in the 
humanities to the UNESCO Preparatory 
Commission meeting in London; and as 
a member of the U. S. Education Mission 
to Germany. Despite these calls upon her 
time and energies, she has been in close 
contact with Headquarters, where her 
friends have always found her helpful, 
sympathetic, and understanding on all 
questions brought before her for advice. 

Our Board of Directors has been an 
extremely hard-working group in this 
period, collectively and individually. 
There have been eight meetings of the 
Board of Directors at Headquarters. In 
each of these three-day sessions, problems 
and plans were reviewed, policies formu- 
lated, and significant declarations pro- 
nounced to serve as guideposts to the fu- 
ture operation of standing committees, 
the Headquarters staff, and the units com- 
prising the membership of the Association, 
in organization, administration, and pro- 
gram ways. 

Among the studies made by the Board 
of Directors was that of a committee of 
the Board which in 1946 surveyed the 
Headquarters physical layout and its per- 
sonnel policies along with those of the 
National Education Association, the 
American Council on Education, the 
League of Women Voters, the National 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and others, with a view to the best utiliza- 
tion of the staff and the funds of the Asso- 
ciation. Some adjustments were made as 
a result: congestion on the third floor of 
the National Clubhouse was relieved by 
adding the fifth floor to the space assigned 
to the national officers; hours of work were 
changed to concentrate the week’s work 
into five days; salaries were scrutinized 
and adjusted as far as possible; much- 
needed additions to the staff were author- 
ized; and worn old-fashioned equipment 
was ordered replaced by equipment 
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HEADQUARTERS STAFF IN RELATION TO BRANCH AND MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 
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which, when it is received, may reduce the 
number of staff members required in the 
Records Office. 

The General Director was authorized 
to make a study of the Association in the 
future to see if changes should be made to 
permit the Association to anticipate its 
basic functions in a changing society. She 
will have a small committee of advisers 
for this. A progress report will be given on 
the first morning of the Dallas Convention 
to all delegates. 

These are but samples of our Board’s 
thinking ahead for the effective develop- 
ment of the Association as a vital force in 
national and international life. Other ac- 
tion by the Board is mentioned in later 
sections of this report. 


HEADQUARTERS OPERATIONS 


The work at Headquarters suffered from 
all the well known difficulties arising out of 
the war, plus some special ones that were 
perhaps peculiar to Washington and the 
AAUW. 

In the early years of the war it seemed 
that the whole AAUW membership was 
on the move — with consequent compli- 
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cations in national record-keeping. 

The Headquarters staff, professional, 
secretarial, and clerical, has been an ever- 
changing one during these six years. In the 
five-year period, 1941 through 1946, these 
figures represented the turnover in a staff 
of 34 in the successive years: 16, 38, 36, 
61 and 47 —a total of 198 changes.We 
lost five professional staff members and 
many secretaries and clerks who were 
continuously bid off by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of higher salaries and 
other benefits the Association could not 
meet. 

These constant changes in personnel, 
the use of inexperienced help, and the 
Association’s growth to its present 89,000 
members and 972 branches, with the re- 
sultant increased demand for services, 
inevitably slowed down the machinery of 
operations. The search for staff replace- 
ments was time-consuming and difficult, 
and not all vacancies are filled today. The 
work at Headquarters was further handi- 
capped by the inadequacy of our equip- 
ment in the face of a rapidly increasing 
membership — a discrepancy that could 
not be fully remedied because of wartime 
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shortages. All this placed a particularly 
heavy burden on those concerned with 
operations. We appreciate your patience 
and tolerance under trying circumstances, 
and your understanding of the difficulties 
under which we have been working. 


Staff Policy 


An Association that stands for the selec- 
tion and advancement of qualified women 
of stature, experience and productivity, 
as insisted upon by our Committees on 
Membership and Standards, Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, and Fellow- 
ship Awards, must be consistent in respect 
to its own staff policies and practices. 
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their reputation in AAUW; we are con- 
fident that our competence to make other 
such appointments is as great as ever. It is 
the duty of a great educational organiza- 
tion to provide trained and competent per- 
sonnel at all levels. 

Besides an interest in knowing your 
staff with whom you deal, the member- 
ship has an interest in the policies and 
plans they carry out, and how their 
work is done; this is told in subsequent 
pages. 

Within the staff there is no rigid de- 
partmentalism. Specialized training of a 
staff member is not necessarily indicative 
of a strict limitation of her work to that 
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Starr MEMBERS 


General Director 

Associate in Childhood Education 

Associate in Higher Education 

Associate in International Education 

Associate in Social Studies 

Associate in Arts 

Secretary to the Committce on 
Fellowship Endowment, and Editor 

Comptroller 


Key people among the professional, sec- 
retarial, and clerical task forces, whose 
work is essential to the continuity and 
smooth running of the Association in all 
the facets of its work, including relations 
within and without the Association, de- 
serve the best. They should not have to 
look elsewhere for greener fields. 

A specific reference to the staff has been 
heretofore purposely omitted, and what is 
now said is bound to be wholly inadequate. 
The distinction of having a first-rate staff 
needs no argument. The regularity with 
which members of the staff are called 
upon to fill important posts elsewhere is 
flattering though annoying. It must be 
remembered that we selected these staff 
members and that most of them made 
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Neighborhood 


field of training. The members of the staff 
operate more in the manner of general 
partners than as those with restricted de- 
partments in specialized fields. 


Field Work 


Board officers and the staff have al- 
ways done a great deal of field work, but 
during the war years the Regional Vice- 
Presidents and the President have had the 
brunt of it and have covered an amazing 
number of groups. Their reports to Head- 
quarters of the problems met have been 
enormously helpful, and contacts and cor- 
respondence testify that they have given a 
lift to groups visited as well as much prac- 
tical guidance. Since staff members can 
visit only a fraction of the branches, it 




















ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


June 1, 1941 


Corporate 164 166 
Affiliated Alumnae 24 20 
Branches 907 917 
National members 70,943 66,962 





has seemed desirable to direct their field 
work chiefly to well organized workshops 
where they can help in developing on- 
going programs, rather than to speeches 
which may inform individual members 
without much consequent action on the 
ideas presented. 

Despite the difficulties of travel during 
the war years, staff visits have been made 
as shown in the accompanying table. 


Publications and Distribution 


AAUW publications continue to reach 
an ever-expanding audience. The Asso- 
ciation’s publications are of three types: 
(1) those intended to interpret AAUW and 
its program to members and other individ- 
uals and groups; (2) those designed specif- 
ically to aid officers and chairmen; and 
(3) study materials. 

Because of the difficulty of keeping 
printed materials up to date in this day of 
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startling changes, most of the study guides 
issued in the past six years have been in 
mimeographed form. 


National Membership 
The national membership of the Asso- 


ciation continues to increase. Our larger 
numbers are extremely gratifying, but 
they raise some serious problems. We need 
to do more to integrate the membership, 
particularly in work appropriate to their 
training and to the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation. We need to remember that we 
have got to learn, and to learn we have 
got to study; that loyalty to the Associa- 
tion and harmony within it are contingent 
upon the members’ knowledge of the na- 
tional Association’s significance; and that 
the major task for all of us is the foster- 
ing of permanent cultural values. 

Gains in membership are indicated in 
the graphs and the table above. 


Within and Without the Association 


(1) Publications interpreting the Association and its 


program: 


The JourNAL (average circulation per issue) 


Leaflets and pamphlets (The AAUW;; “If”; What Is the 
AAUW; AAUW Fellowship Program; International 


Study Grants; Reconstruction Aid Fund) 


(2) Publications for the use of officers and chairmen: 


The General Director’s Letter 


Workbooks (The Handbook, AAUW Publications, The 


State Division) 


Manuals and special bulletins for officers and chairmen 


(3) Study Materials: 
Study Guides 
Other Publications for Study 
Kits of Materials 





1941-43 1943-45 1945-47* 
77,080 81,480 91,974 
63,584 62,202 49,220 
2,700 2,750 2,850 
31,957 31,783 29,883 
9,332 9,500 7,862 
11,557 12,499 5,917 
1,709 949 900 
391 661 684 


© 1945-47 material is through January 1947 only. 
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The national AAUW committees, and — 


their subcommittees, represent one of the 
important means by which the Associa- 
tion brings together ideas and contribu- 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


preparation necessary for such meetings, 
the staff members carry out program: 
plans in response to the suggestions 
of national committees as approved 
by the Board. These range all the way 
from research studies to correspond- 
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MEMBERSHIP DISTRIBUTION 


. Nortu ATLANtic REGION 
2. SoutH ATLANTIC REGION 
3. NorTHeazt CENTRAL REGION 


tions of numerous leaders in our various 
fields of interest. Each year a substantial 
part of the operating budget is expended 
upon the meetings and activities of com- 
mittees. There are nine standing com- 
mittees; the Board handles problems be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the standing com- 
mittees by appointing special committees. 

All committees meet at Headquarters 
in order to have access to records and 
materials there. During the six years cov- 
ered in this report there have been 67 
committee meetings. In addition to the 


4. SourHEeast CENTRAL REGION 
5. NorTHWEST CENTRAL REGION 
6. SoutHwEst CENTRAL REGION 


7. Rocxy Mountain REGIoN 
8. Nort Paciric REGION 
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ence to stimulate interest in phases of 
the program recommended as important. 
The staff members prepare and arrange 
for the preparation of study materials, 
and pass on to branches and state divisions 
other germane suggestions made by these 
groups. As secretaries of the respective 
committees, they carry on the delegated 
and administrative details of the com- 
mittees’ work. 

The committees’ general accomplish- 
ments are described in separate reports 
submitted to the convention. 





ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The work of the Association is a fabric 
composed of the activities of individual 
members, branches, state divisions, mem- 
ber institutions, national committees, offi- 
cers, and staff. Each has a special function 
necessary to the whole and to separate 
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one from the other is like tracing only one 
thread in a complicated pattern. It is 
helpful to follow individual threads in 
order to understand what part each plays 
in weaving the completed pattern. 

The following sections of this six-year 
report trace the work of the members of 
the professional staff at Headquarters. 
These notes are necessarily brief. It must 
be left to the reader’s imagination to 
fill in the background of correspondence, 
conferences, continuous study, and coop- 
eration that go into the success of any 
activity. Particularly it should be remem- 
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bered that scarcely any piece of work at 
Headquarters is accomplished by a single 
individual: if a task concerns adminis- 
trative, program, or budget policy, the 
General Director is consulted; if the Asso- 
ciation funds are involved, the Comp- 
troller has a responsibility; when mater- 
ials are being prepared, the Editor advises; 





and there is constant interchange of in- 
formation and ideas among all staff mem- 
bers. The Journau and The General Di- 
rector’s Letter are cooperative undertak- 
ings: through these publications each staff 
member reports on important develop- 
ments in her field and furthers the inter- 
change of ideas. 

Nor can any Headquarters report omit 
mention of the secretaries, the mimeo- 
grapher, the records clerks, the addresso- 
graphers, and the publications clerk, 
whose work contributes directly or indi- 
rectly to every Headquarters endeavor. 





ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


ow back on the emergency and 
war years, 1941 to 1947, the Associa- 
tion can feel that its status of women 
program met the crisis constructively by 
promoting the fuller use of womanpower 
in all phases of the country’s effort, from 
war production in factories to planning at 
top policy levels. The Association can be 
proud of the instant and unwavering sup- 
port given to women’s vigorous participa- 
tion in the armed forces — to the creation 
of women’s units in the armed forces and 
the commissioning of women doctors in 
the Army and Navy medical reserve corps. 

Strikingly few adjustments were called 
for in the program to fit it to the war 
frame. The underlying philosophy of the 
program — that women should partici- 
pate fully as persons in all aspects of the 
country’s life, without discrimination be- 
cause of sex or marital status — proved as 
sound in war as in peace, as beneficial 
to the country as to women. 


VOLUNTEER WOMANPOWER 


Let us look first at the early steps to 
get women functioning in defense work. 
The national Committee on the Status of 
Women had been forehanded in develop- 
ing in 1940 the AAUW Registration Card 
for recording defense services available 
from members, and the AAUW Code of 
Ethics for Volunteers. Through early use 
of these tools, the AAUW throughout the 
country acquired a head start in volun- 
teer defense duties. 


Registration Card 

By November 26, 1941, at the end of a 
year’s use of the registration cards, over 
half the AAUW branches (558 out of 
919) had registered their members and 
analyzed their abilities and were therefore 
in a position to use members’ services in 


setting up local Civilian Defense Volun- 
teer Offices and in cooperating with these 
offices. The Headquarters supply of 100,- 
000 cards was completely sold out. 
Branches were advised thenceforth to reg- 
ister their members with the local civilian 
defense office or to have their own cards 
printed locally. The Philadelphia Branch, 
in unusually close touch with defense ac- 
tivities, may be cited as an illustration of 
a branch which developed to a fine point 
the use of the AAUW Registration Card. 


Code of Ethics for Volunteers 


Use of the code was encouraged, in con- 
junction with the registration card and 
otherwise, as a tool to raise standards of 
women’s volunteer service to a profes- 
sional level. It was widely distributed to 
individual volunteers by AAUW branches, 
by defense council volunteer agencies, and 
by other groups. Headquarters’ first sup- 
ply of 10,000 printed copies was exhausted 
before the end of 1942 and a second print- 
ing of 10,000 copies was ordered. The 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Branch asked for 1,000 
copies, half for itself and half for the local 
defense council. The Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and Cedar Falls, Iowa, branches 
were among those using and distributing 
to local volunteer agencies quantities of 
copies. 


EMPLOYED WOMANPOWER 


The AAUW made a solid contribution 
in getting women employed where their 
abilities would advance defense and war 
work, and in educating public opinion 
on women’s entitlement to equal employ- 
ment opportunities. In spite of what would 
have seemed to be unlimited calls for 
women’s services, it was still necessary to 
urge the employment of women, especially 
in higher professional posts and in the 
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armed forces, and to urge that older 
women be utilized. The AAUW also stood 
strongly for equal pay and other non- 
discriminatory employment practices for 
women. It helped to clarify problems re- 
lated to women’s employment. And as the 
war years drew to a close, the Association 
was in the lead in preparing policies for 
women’s postwar employment. 


Materials 


Information and program suggestions 
were channeled to AAUW members by 
the Associate at Headquarters, who kept 
in touch with national agencies dealing 
with the employment and use of women in 
war services. Chief among agencies dealt 
with were the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, the Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, the Office of Education, 
the Office of War Information, and the 
Nursing Council on National Defense. The 
Women’s Bureau prepared for the AAUW 
a special bulletin on ways by which the 
AAUW could assist in the solution of 
problems concerning industrial women 
growing out of the defense and war pro- 
gram. 

The Headquarters office prepared a list 
of government pamphlets on use of 
women in industrial war work, several 
editions of reference notes on women’s 
wartime employment, and material on 
suggested War Job Information Centers 
for College Women. In 1944 the Associate 
prepared a_ statement, “Employment 
Rights of Women and the Needs of the 
Home,” showing the status of women, 
education, and social studies programs to 
be in harmony on objectives; this was 
widely used in branch programs. Collec- 
tions of free bulletins on women in eco- 
nomic life and on equal pay were as- 
sembled at Headquarters and distributed 
to the many branch and state chairmen 
requesting them. 
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Community Programs 


The practical translation of this ma- 
terial into community programs of study 
and activity was evidenced in the annual 
reports. 

Many branches held open meetings 
on women’s employment in war work. 
A number furthered the training and 
placement of women in war positions. The 
Pennsylvania Division assembled data on 
training courses open to women in, local 
communities. The Philadelphia Branch, 
whose remarkable story of war service is 
told in the June 1942 JourNnat, studied 
local opportunities for responsible posi- 
tions for women in war service and train- 
ing and placement facilities for women, 
urged the use of women in war work, and 
on September 2, 1942, opened its War 
Job Information Center for the registra- 
tion of college women. 

In 1942 and on into 1943 additional 
war work information and placement cen- 
ters were opened by branches in New 
York, Boston, St. Louis, and Dallas. The 
centers were established in cooperation 
with the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, the USES of 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
other government and private agencies. 
The function in each case was to recruit, 
inform, and refer college women to suit- 
able war work. 

Outstanding among the programs deal- 
ing with problems of women’s employ- 
ment was the Working Conference on 
Women in Business and Industry held in 
Detroit, May 8 and 9, 1945, sponsored by 
the AAUW Michigan State Division in 
cooperation with other state groups. With 
the advice of experts, the conference 
planned action to solve problems con- 
nected with women’s employment, such 
as proper working conditions, equal pay 
and advancement, care of children, com- 
munity housekeeping facilities, and com- 
munity attitudes toward the woman 
worker. A printed summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference made the results 
widely available, 
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Employment of Older Women 


Another problem had arisen by 1943. 
In far too many places mothers of young 
children were being recruited and em- 
ployed, where the supply of older women 
was not even tapped. The national Status 
of Women Committee recommended that 
the AAUW take steps to encourage the 
greater employment of older women in the 
war manpower program. Suggestions were 
sent to branches that they explore local 
opportunities for employment of older 
women. Information and references were 
provided. Headquarters wrote to the War 
Manpower Commission urging it to issue 
a more emphatic directive to industries 
urging them to employ women on the basis 
of qualifications, regardless of age. Such a 
directive was issued, perhaps coinciden- 
tally, but even at the war’s end the pool 
of older women remained too largely 
untapped. 


**Handicapped Persons” 


In 1943, too, the Association protested 
to the Civil Service Commission against 
the wording of its manual which classified 
women as handicapped persons. Consid- 
erable newspaper publicity followed. The 
New York Times of August 8 said: “The 
AAUW appears to have won an argument 
with the Civil Service Commission. Hence- 
forth women workers will not be included 
in the ‘physically handicapped’ category 
of a Commission manual.” 


Planning for Postwar Employment 


The national Status of Women Com- 
mittee was quick to look ahead toward 
postwar prospects for women’s employ- 
ment. In the fall of 1943 it endorsed a 
set of principles for postwar employment. 
Approved by the Board and printed in the 
JOURNAL (Fall 1944), the principles were 
used nationally and in suggestions sent to 
branches. A bulletin was prepared by the 
Associate in October 1943, bringing to- 
gether policy statements from government 
and private sources, called Food for 
Thought and Discussion on Women in the 
Postwar World. The publication was used 
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not only by the AAUW and other groups, 
but by government departments and 
bureaus at a time when no other compila- 
tion was available on women’s role in the 
postwar world. In the Department of 
Labor Library, for instance, the bulletin 
was reported to be a “best seller.” 

Branches took up the postwar theme 
in their programs and often took part in 
community postwar planning by securing 
members’ appointments to local postwar 
planning boards. 


POLICY-MAKING WOMANPOWER 


Increasing women’s participation in the 
conduct of public affairs became a domi- 
nant program emphasis in 1943-45 and 
continues so today. 

Not that encouragement of women to 
hold policy-making posts had been lacking 
as a feature in the program before. At the 
1939 and 1941 biennial conventions the 
national committee and the Headquarters 
Associate had reported on the cooperative 
study by AAUW Status of Women com- 
mittees on ‘‘Women on Governing 
Boards,” and in 1943 a summary of this 
study was issued by Headquarters. The 
report has served as basic material in 
efforts to back more qualified women for 
public office. 

And in all the work in 1941-43 with 
local and state defense councils, AAUW 
members made it a point to see that qual- 
ified women were appointed to the coun- 
cils themselves. 


White House Conference 


But on June 14, 1944, came the history- 
making White House Conference in 
Washington on How Women May Share 
in Policy-Making. (See page 132.) The in- 
spiration of the conference, taken back 
to the country by the two hundred leaders 
who attended it and by the headquarters 
of the participating organizations, proved 
to be countrywide. In rapid succession 
came local and state ““White House” con- 
ferences sponsored by the AAUW and 
other groups to increase women’s pal- 
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ticipation in local and state government. 
The Texas “White House” Conference 
came on September 7, 1944, the Minne- 
apolis conference on July 17, the St. 
Paul conference on August 14, the Lub- 
bock, Texas, conference on November 17, 
the Dallas conference on January 20, 
1945, the Fort Worth conference on Jan- 
uary 27, 1945, and the three annual South 
Carolina state “White House” Confer- 
ences on January 27, 1945, January 26, 
1946, and January 25, 1947. 


United Nations Charter 


In June 1945,the United Nations Char- 
ter was signed at San Francisco. The 
Charter provides in six places for funda- 
mental rights and freedoms for all without 
distinction as to sex; it provides for equal 
eligibility of men and women to partici- 
pate in all United Nations organs. These 
UN provisions are quoted to nations and 
to women everywhere and are used in the 
AAUW materials. They have given added 
impetus to the program to _ increase 
women’s participation in public affairs. 


Appointments Materialize 


In response to motions passed by the 
national committee and by the Board, 
Headquarters began in 1944 the practice 
of recommending to federal appointing 
authorities the names of individual women 
qualified to fill specific positions on na- 
tional and international bodies. Some of 
the appointments recommended were 
made (see page 133), and it was felt that 
the AAUW and other women’s organiza- 
tions were coming to grips with the prob- 
lem in a practical way. Appointments 
made — and there has been a continuous 
list of them — are reported in the edi- 
torial columns of the JouRNAL. 


Widening Circles 

The result of all the “White House” 
conferences has been the stimulation of 
great numbers of women to accept greater 
responsibility in government. In all parts 
of the country the AAUW has been cam- 
paigning to this end, and is either getting 















qualified women into office or is acquiring 
wisdom and experience in efforts to do so. 
At least eight state divisions are compiling 
rosters of women qualified for appoint- 
ment or election to state and local office 
— Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, South Carolina, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Accounts of success achieved by 
branches in supporting women for office 
occupied columns in the Spring 1946 
JOURNAL and in the October 1946 hand- 
book for chairmen. The successful effort 
of the Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, Branch 
to elect its president to the school board 
was narrated in the Election bulletin. Na- 
tional publicity in Newsweek for Novem- 
ber 25, 1946, was achieved by the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Branch which with 
the women of the community bucked the 
party machine, received a liberal educa- 
tion in politics, and elected a past presi- 
dent of the branch to the state legislature. 

A sentence from the report of the vice- 
president of the AAUW Delaware Divi- 
sion sounds a note that is heard more and 
more often: 

We feel it is extremely important that we 
all take an active interest in our own little 
communities, and stop having the idea that 
since politics are dirty, “nice’’ people shouldn’t 
have anything to do with them. Until the 


right kind of people do take an interest in 
them, they'll never be any “nicer.” 


Materials 


Headquarters has supplied a number of 
materials to further this part of the pro- 
gram. In March 1946 a bulletin was issued, 
called “The Election Is Over and I Won” 
— Let’s Encourage More Women to Say 
This, based upon the experience of 
branches. References on “‘Women’s Re- 
sponsibility for Government” and bulle- 
tins on women in political life were as- 
sembled and supplied to chairmen. A 
handbook for women entering politics, 
They Ask Me Why, written by Colorado’s 
only woman senator, was secured for dis- 
tribution from Headquarters. In October 
1946 a leaflet, Endorse a Qualified Woman 
for the School Board, was issued. 
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THE DRAFT FOR WOMEN? 


AAUW took leadership in informing 
public opinion and the government on 
a vital issue of women’s relation to the 
war — whether women should be drafted 
for the armed forces. In January 1944 the 
question was widely discussed, following 
statements from the Secretary of War 
which seemed to show that voluntary re- 
cruiting of women for the armed forces 
was falling below need. The AAUW ac- 
cepted the challenge to bring to the gov- 
ernment the position of thinking women 
on the drafting of women. Headquarters 
circularized the national committees on 
status of women and on legislative pro- 
gram, the Board of Directors, and state 
leaders to determine whether AAU W should 
support a draft of women for the armed 
forces under Legislative Item 14, “‘ support 
of the principle of equality for women.” 

The majority proved to be in favor of 
such an AAUW stand, provided the need 
for the draft existed and was demonstrated 
by the War and Navy Departments. The 
Associate prepared from the replies a de- 
tailed 19-page report entitled, “Should 
Women Be Drafted for the Armed 
Forces? Report of Views Expressed by 
National and State Leaders in the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women.” 
The report was sent in March 1944 to 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the chairman of the Senate 
and House Military Affairs Committees. 

(As it proved, drafting women did not 
become necessary and legislation for it was 
not introduced. In 1944, however, the fu- 
ture need was unknown.) 


U. N. COMMISSION ON THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN 


The United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council early established a Subcom- 
mission on the Status of Women, to 
submit proposals on promoting women’s 
rights, which became in June 1946 a full 
UN Commission on the Status of Women. 
The AAUW national Status of Women 
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Committee, at its meeting in the fall of 
1945, made certain recommendations with 
respect to the formation of the projected 
UN organ to deal with the status of 
women. The Headquarters office sub- 
mitted these recommendations and others 
at a series of conferences in Washington, 
through which the AAUW and other 
women’s organizations developed sugges- 
tions on what could best be done through 
the United Nations to insure application 
of the principle of equal rights as between 
men and women. Individually and together, 
the AAUW and these women’s organiza- 
tions prepared memoranda which were 
submitted direct and through the State 
Department for the information of the 
United Nations and the subcommission. 
The memoranda proved useful to the 
subcommission at its first meeting in New 
York, April 29 to May 13, 1946. 

At the appropriate time, AAUW and 
other organizations recommended Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon (a former member of the 
AAUW national committee) to be the 
United States representative on the UN 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
and she is now serving in that post. 

News of the UN Commission on the 
Status of Women has been written for the 
JOURNAL (Summer 1946 and January 
1947). AAUW observers from the New 
York area represent the Association at 
commission sessions. 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 


Featured among program materials was 
the special 50-cent edition of Pearl Buck’s 
book, Of Men and Women, published for 
the AAUW national Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women by the 
John Day Company of New York in the 
spring of 1942. The special edition was in 
constant demand by study groups and in- 
dividuals, and succeeded, as some of its 
users reported, in arousing in women anew 
realization of their responsibilities. 

Under the title, Branch and State Pro- 
grams Relating to the Status of Women, 
two major handbooks for branch and state 
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committees were issued, one in October 
1941 and one in October 1946. Based upon 
annual reports, the handbooks describe 
in detail the different types of programs 
developed by branches and state divisions 
to carry into effect the national objectives. 


LEGISLATION 


That the Association made an impres- 
sion on the trend of the times by its con- 
sistent support of measures to assure 
women equal status and opportunity in the 
country’s affairs is shown by the barest 
record of bills and principles worked for: 


(1) Supported creation of women’s units in 
the armed forces — a Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps and a Women’s Reserve in the Navy. 
The women’s units were established. 


(2) Supported Rogers bill to make the 
WAAC a regular unit in the Army, with ranks 
and pay equal to Army ranks and pay and 
and a bill for higher pay and rank in the Army 
Nurse Corps. The bills became law. 

(3) Supported legislation to authorize the 
commissioning of women doctors in the medi- 
cal reserve corps of the Army and Navy. 
AAUW statement presented at hearings, 
March 10, 1943. The legislation was enacted. 

(4) Motion of national committee favoring 
overseas service for the WAVES sent to House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, September 1944. 
The legislation passed. 

(5), Took stand for same upper age limit for 
women as for men in National War Service 
Act before Congress in spring of 1943, op- 
posing an arbitrary 50-year upper age limit 
for women while that for men was set at 65 
years. (No stand was taken on the act itself.) 
The bill did not become active, but the AAUW 
made its point with Congressional leaders on 
the ability of older women to function. 


(6) Opposed proposed mandatory joint in- 
come tax returns by husband and wife, as 
undoing much of the long struggle of women 
to be considered as persons and individuals. 
Judge Dorothy Kenyon testified for AAUW 
before House Ways and Means Committee, 
March 25, 1942. The proposal was defeated. 


(7) Supported adequate appropriations for 
the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor. Generally speaking, adequate appro- 
priations were granted. 


(8) Supported legislation for equal eligi- 
bility of women and men to serve on juries in 
federal courts. Encouraged state divisions to 
work for state laws qualifying women for 
jury service. The federal bill did not pass, but 
the number of states barring women from 
jury service was reduced to sixteen. The 
AAUW in Colorado, Missouri, and North 
Carolina were instrumental in securing amend- 
ments to the state constitutions making women 
eligible for jury service. 

(9) Supported federal women’s equal pay 
bill. AAUW statement presented at hearings, 
October 31, 1945. Encouraged state divisions 
to work for state equal pay bills. The federal 
bill was reported favorably by both Senate 
and House committees in 1946, but was not 
voted on by either house before adjournment 
of 79th Congress. No similar bill was re- 
introduced in 80th Congress through February 
1947. A number of state divisions are working 
for state equal pay laws; such laws are now 
in effect in seven states. 

(10) Opposed proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution as a method 
of obtaining equality for women, holding it 
would be ineffective and dangerous. On May 
24, 1943, a revised version of the amendment 
was introduced. The AAUW recorded its op- 
position to this version, on the same grounds. 
Arguments pro and con, written by national 
committee members, printed in Fall 1943 
JourNAL. AAUW statement in opposition to 
Amendment submitted for House written hear- 
ings, March 1945, and for Senate hearings, 
September 28, 1945. The Amendment failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds vote re- 
quired to submit it to the states, although on 
July 19, 1946 — for the first time in its 23-year 
history — it reached a vote on the floor of the 
Senate, receiving 38 votes in favor, 35 against. 

(11) Supported principle of equal treatment 
of women with men in all phases of social 
security legislation. No specific action was 
called for through February 1947. 

(12) Approved action to carry into effect 
these resolutions: (a) We endorse such neces- 
sary modifications of existing law as may be 
required to permit the peacetime utilization of 
women in the Naval Reserve; (b) We recom- 
mend that legislation be enacted to provide 
permanent commissioned rank for Navy 
nurses; (c) We recommend legislation to es- 
tablish the Women’s Army Corps as a per- 
manent component of the U.S. Army; (d) We 
recommend legislation to authorize the per- 
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manent commissioning of women medical 
officers, physical and occupational therapists, 
and dietitians in the Army and Navy; and 
(e) We recommend that provision be made 
for Reserve Officers Training for women on 
comparable basis as that for male personnel. 
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Through February 1947 no specific bills had 
been supported under the resolutions, but the 
likelihood was growing that bills would soon 
be introduced which would be so supported, 
and that once again events would prove the 
AAUW to have been foresighted in its stand. 


THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


A former chairman of the Fellowship 
Endowment Committee said :“‘ The AAUW 
should be a source to which women scholars 
can turn, knowing that they will be treated 
generously.” The achievements in the 
AAUW fellowship program in these past six 
years show that the Association is becom- 
ing such a source. The more recent develop- 
ments of the program show too the adapt- 
ability of this project to new needs, while 
holding to the original objective: toadvance 
gifted women and to encourage them to use 
their intellectual abilities’fully. And in the 
most recent phases of the fellowship pro- 
gram, we are not only helping gifted women 
of our own and other countries, but we 
are encouraging in the most practical way 
the cultivation of that understanding be- 
tween nations which is so desperately 
needed in this war-torn world. 


Looking to New Developments 


The war came just at a time when the 
AAUW fellowship program was reaching 
a turning point. Under the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund project, launched in 
1927, twenty-one units had been set up 
within the Association, each unit com- 
mitted to raising the endowment of a fel- 
lowship. On May 31, 1941, three of the 
units had reached their $40,000 goal and 
others were nearing this objective. Thus 
new plans were called for if the fellowship 
program was to be continued in these 
units. 

A special committee authorized by the 
national Board met in June 1943 to con- 
sider “‘next steps.” This committee agreed 
that there were two compelling reasons for 
maintaining the fellowship program in 
units that had reached their goals: (1) 


the unifying influence of fellowships as the 
only national project in which all branches 
take part, and (2) the greatly increased 
need to aid women which might be ex- 
pected after the war. A goal of twenty-five 
annual national fellowships was named as 
desirable. 

In 1944 the chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Endowment Committee reported to 
the Board: 

The Association, since the award of its first 
fellowship over fifty years ago, has been ahead 
of its time in perceiving needs to be met 
through fellowships. ... With respect to 
creative scholarship, the advancement of 
women, and the furtherance of international 
understanding, new and difficult problems are 
emerging. It is our task now to shape forward- 
looking fellowship policies which will help to 
meet these problems constructively. 


To meet this need to reshape fellowship 
policies, a reconstituted Fellowship En- 
dowment Committee was authorized by 
the Board in April 1944. Previously, the 
Regional Vice-Presidents had served as 
members of the Fellowship Endowment 
Committee — an arrangement that had 
worked admirably while the program was 
being carried out along lines established 
for raising the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. Now, however, it was felt that a 
“lookout” committee was needed, which 
could give its attention to examining needs 
and charting possible future developments 
for the consideration of the Board. Initial 
appointments to the reorganized com- 
mittee included two college presidents, 
three faculty members in different fields 
(one of these being the chairman of the 
Awards Committee), and two former fel- 
lowship chairmen who were in close touch 
with members at work on the program. 
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Emergency Grants 

The Fellowship Endowment Committee 
met February 4, 1945, and spent a full 
day reviewing probable needs. It seemed 
evident that hostilities in Europe would 
soon be drawing to a close, and the com- 
mittee felt that emergency grants would 
then be urgently needed, to bring women 
from the liberated countries to the United 
States to study, and also to assist women 
of this country whose studies had been 
interrupted by the war. It was agreed 
that emphasis should be on the interna- 
tional grants, as a contribution to the re- 
construction of war-devastated countries 
and as a means of furthering understand- 
ing with peoples from whom we had been 
cut off by the war. 

These recommendations were not in- 
tended as a diversion from the established 
fellowship program, but as next steps after 
the fulfillment of fellowship commitments 
already undertaken. 

As approved by the Board of Directors 
(March 29, 1945) the recommendations 
read: 

The first obligation of any unit is to its 
objective under the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. After the endowment goal has been 
reached, the attention of units is called to: 
maintaining the stipend of their endowed 
fellowship at $1500; supporting other approved 
commitments already under way; and raising 
special emergency grants for the period of 
reconstruction and demobilization. This last 


suggestion warrants special consideration at 
this time. 


The International Study Grants 


Thus, before V-E Day, the Association 
was ready with a plan to extend aid to 
women of enemy-occupied countries as 
soon as it should be possible to reach them. 

Announcements were immediately sent 
out from the national office through the 
JOURNAL, the General Director’s Letter, and 
letters to fellowship chairmen. The re- 
sponse was prompt and generous. Most 
groups had already sent in their fellow- 
ship contributions, but reserve funds were 
tapped and some funds in hand were re- 
designated, so that by summer over $8,000 
was available to the Awards Committee 
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for International Study Grants. With this 
amount to draw on, the Secretary to the 
Awards Committee undertook the well- 
nigh impossible task (described in the next 
section of this report) of getting students 
from Europe to this country by the fall of 
1945. In spite of the judgment of officials 
that this was impossible, six students, 
from Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, were enrolled in American insti- 
tutions for the fall term — thanks to the 
foresight of the national committee and 
the Board, and the energy and teamwork 
of membership and staff. 

By the following year, all units that 
had reached their endowment goals had 
voted to support International Study 
Grants, and the splendid response through- 
out these units made it possible to bring 
37 women from the liberated countries to 
the United States to study on AAUW In- 
ternational Study Grants and Fellowships. 


A Three-Fold Program 
With the end of hostilities, the fund 


which AAUW had maintained during the 


war for the benefit of university women 
refugees became the Reconstruction Aid 
Fund, and the Board of Directors in June 
1946 voted that the promotion and raising 
of this fund be centered in the Fellowship 
Endowment Committee, so that “‘Fellow- 
ships, International Study Grants, and 
Reconstruction Aid may be envisaged as 
interrelated parts of an integrated three- 
fold program of giving.” This was a 
logical step, since grants from the Recon- 
struction Aid Fund were given to restore 
to usefulness university women of other 
countries who had suffered from the war, 
and were often used for brief “‘refresher 
courses”’ as well as for material assistance. 


From the National Office 


In all of these developments, the part of 
the Fellowship Endowment Secretary at 
Headquarters, who gives half time to this 
program, was to present objectives and 
assist the unit, state, and branch fellow- 
ship chairmen by providing information 
and suggestions, furnishing program ma- 
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terials, and advising on the transmission 
of funds. 

Each issue of the JouRNAL and the Gen- 
eral Director’s Letter carried information 
about the program and the recipients of 
awards; instructions were sent to all unit, 
state, and branch chairmen; and several 
leaflets were distributed without charge: 
The AAUW Fellowship Program; AAUW 
International Study Grants; and AAUW 
Reconstruction Aid Fund. 

In the first years of the war, there was 
a two-fold emphasis: on the role of fellow- 
ships in helping to maintain the intellec- 
tual ideals that are basic to the progress of 
civilization; and on the war work of those 
who had held AAUW fellowships. This 
war work proved to be surprisingly exten- 
sive, and also demonstrated in surprising 
ways the practical usefulness to the war 
effort of seemingly “impractical” learn- 
ing. Inquiries as to their work from year 
to year were sent to all former fellows (by 
1941 there had been 281 awards), and a 
number of JouRNAL articles were based on 
the returns. 

As the need for technically-trained per- 
sons centered public attention on so-called 
“practical” training, the value of our fel- 
lowships in helping to preserve continuity 
in liberal education was stressed. 

After the launching of the International 
Study Grant program, much material 
was issued on the general plan, the condi- 
tions of education in Europe, and the in- 
ternational students themselves. In the 
past year the recipients of Reconstruction 
Aid have also been featured. 

The Headquarters office has also dis- 
tributed, on request, posters, dramatiza- 
tions, impersonations, and biographies of 
the fellows prepared by various branches. 
Whether used “‘as is” or adapted, these 
materials have been valuable aids to 
branch chairmen in arranging their fel- 
lowship meetings. 

A file of fellows who might be available 
as speakers has been maintained at na- 
tional Headquarters, and extended to in- 
clude the International Study Grant hold- 
ers. Demands for the international stu- 
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dents were very numerous; and it became 
necessary to let these young women know 
that, while their visits to branches are 
highly valued as a means of increasing in- 
ternational understanding, both for them 
and for branch members, they are not ex- 
pected to accept invitations to the detri- 
ment of their studies. When three of the 
students made coast-to-coast trips, the 
national office arranged for hospitality 
and speaking engagements with branches 
en route. 


Money-Raising 


As a means of helping the branches to 
raise their fellowship funds, the Board of 
Directors in 1941 authorized the “‘Good 
Neighbor Playing Cards” project. These 
cards carried unique designs adapted from 
the ancient art of the Incas and the Mayas 
by a gifted artist, Ariel Baynes. The na- 
tional Association underwrote the project; 
the national office arranged for the print- 
ing and did the promotion; the artist re- 
ceived a small royalty; and a committee of 
the Detroit Branch under Mrs. Arthur 
Carr handled orders from the branches 
with efficiency and dispatch. A printing 
of 10,000 sets was sold out, but because of 
wartime difficulties it seemed inadvisable 
to order a reprinting. The profit to the 
branch fellowship funds was approxi- 
mately $3,000, and the Association also 
had the satisfaction of having made a 
contribution to understanding of the art 
of our neighbor countries. 

The national office has compiled from 
branch reports a list of successful branch 
money-raising projects, which has been 
sent to all branches. 


Achievements, 1941-47 


What the national committee and the 
Headquarters office has been doing in be- 
half of the fellowship program has been 
described here. It ranks small in propor- 
tion to the devoted work and splendid 
accomplishments of the unit, state, and 
branch chairmen who make the program 
a reality, not only in dollars and cents but 
in the thinking of the members. The 
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money contributions that have resulted 
from their efforts have been reported regu- 
larly in the JouRNAL. But we cannot close 
this section without at least mentioning 
some achievements: 


From May 31, 1941 to May 31, 1946, ap- 
proximately $215,000 was added to the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund, bringing 
the amount credited toward the million- 
dollar goal to $885,022. 

In this same period, 9 units reached $40,000, 
making a total of 12 units whose fellowships 
are now offered annually. Six units have 
passed $30,000; their fellowships are offered 
biennially. 

Thirteen “living fellowships” of $1,500 and 
five $2,500 Achievement Awards have been 
contributed (total, $32,000). 
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Over $50,000 has been contributed for emer- 
gency International Study Grants. 


From June 1946, when Reconstruction Aid 
became part of the fellowship program, to 
February 28, 1947, contributions to Re- 
construction Aid totaled $3,785. 


AAUW’s list of fellowships increased from 
13 offered in the fall of 1941, to 25 in the 
fall of 1946.* 


* This includes: 16 fellowships of $1,500 (national 
and international) from unit endowments; two “liv- 
ing fellowships” of $1,500 and the $2,500 Achieve- 
ment Award, from current contributions; four $1,500 
fellowships from memorial endowments; the $1,500 
Latin American Fellowship paid from the AAUW 
treasury; and a $1,000 fellowship given by Phi Mu 
Fraternity. Four of the international fellowships are 
awarded by the International Federation. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


When the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards last reported to the membership 
in Cincinnati in 1941, the number of fel- 
lowships it was called on to award was 


eleven; for 1947-48 the number was 
twenty-one. During the six years, 93 fel- 
lowships were awarded by the Committee. 
These awards are reported each year in the 
JOURNAL. 

As the number of awards has increased, 
the committee has sought the advice of 
consultants in fields other than those rep- 
resented in the committee personnel, and 
has arranged with members of the Asso- 
ciation in colleges and universities to in- 
terview those candidates in their vicinity 
who wish interviews. Names of inter- 
viewers are furnished to candidates by the 
Secretary of the committee on the national 
Headquarters staff, who has charge of 
the numerous other details in connection 
with the work of the awarding of fellow- 
ships: printing and distribution of the 
announcements and application forms for 
the national and international fellowships; 
printing of the announcement of the 
Latin-American Fellowship in Spanish 
for distribution by Mrs. Concha Romera 
James, of the Pan American Union, the 


committee’s adviser in the award of this 
fellowship; receiving applications and ac- 
companying documents and making sure 
of their safe return to the candidates; 
receiving and distributing reports, two of 
which are required from each fellow. 
Then, there is the matter of payments of 
stipends and keeping records of fellows 
and their professional development. 

The effects of the war were reflected 
in applications for AAUW fellowships. 
During the past six years, the number of 
applications has been somewhat smaller 
than in previous years, but the number of 
well qualified candidates did not diminish 
to any appreciable extent. There was, 
however, a shift in subject matter toward 
the classical arts, languages, and litera- 
ture. The economists and scientists were 
engaged in war work, and-the number of 
candidates in these fields has not yet 
reached the prewar levels. 

There were of course few applications 
for the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Inter- 
national Fellowship, and from 1942 to 
1946 the committee gave serious consid- 
eration to the applications of only those 
candidates who wished to study in the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Gifts from Fellows 

Since 1941 two special gifts have come 
to the committee for award. 

Miss Elizabeth Monroe, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who held the Margaret E. Maltby 
Fellowship of $1,500 in 1938-39, returned 
the amount of the stipend in 1941, stating 
that she had regarded it as something 
in the nature of a loan and requesting that 
it be used as the committee might see fit. 
This gift has been put to good use for the 
current year, 1946-47. Half of the sum was 
assigned to Miss Darinka Macuka of 
Yugoslavia, who was in Italy at the close 
of the European war and could not return 
to her country; the other half helped to 
bring a young woman of Great Britain, 
Miss Mary Louise Woodward, to the 
United States for study. 

In 1944 Dr. Mary Emily Sinclair, then 
head of the Department of Mathematics 
at Oberlin College, sent $750 to be 
awarded as a fellowship, in token of her 
appreciation of the Julia C. G. Piatt 
Fellowship which she had held early in 
her career. Her gift was awarded to Dr. 
Jeannette S. Noack to complete a study 
of social aspects of Elizabethan medicine. 


Achievement Award 


In 1943, a new type of grant was added 
to the awards made by the committee: 
the $2,500 Achievement Award given by 
the Northwest Central Unit to be awarded 
as recognition of distinguished achieve- 
ment by a woman scholar. The committee 
has not opened this award to competition; 
the procedure is to seek advice of leading 
scholars in the various fields. This award 
has now been given for five successive years. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY 
GRANTS 


In March 1945, as reported in the pre- 
ceding section, the national Board of Di- 
rectors accepted the proposal of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Endowment to 
raise funds for postwar grants, particu- 
larly international grants to bring women 
of the liberated countries to the United 
States to study. 
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Launching the Program 


By the first of June, sufficient funds 
had been contributed to bring several 
young women to the United States and 
support them during a year’s study. With 
funds available and the European war 
ended, the office of the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards concentrated on solv- 
ing the two main problems, communica- 
tion and transport, in time to bring the 
students to the United States for the fall 
term of 1945. The difficulties seemed al- 
most insurmountable, but the Secretary 
to the Awards Committee undertook the 
task. 

The first problem was to reach the peo- 
ple abroad with the announcement that 
the awards were available. No lines of 
communication to the federations of uni- 
versity women in the newly liberated 
countries had been established, and it was 
necessary to use every possible means of 
contact. The Cultural Relations Division 
of the State Department was interested 
in the project, and helped to facilitate 
transmission of information and appli- 
cation blanks. Embassy officials and va- 
rious individuals who were leaving for 
Europe carried the announcements in 
their luggage, and personally delivered 
messages to federation officers. 

The federations abroad had no head- 
quarters; many of the officers the com- 
mittee wished to reach had taken advan- 
tage of the first longed-for opportunity to 
move about, and in August of 1945 were 
vacationing in remote places. Accordingly, 
the advice of some people in this country 
was sought, persons who had dealt with 
student exchanges or had close connection 
with students in the liberated countries. 
This was in line with the policy laid down 
by the Fellowship Awards Committee for 
making the initial awards — that recom- 
mendations of the federations of univer- 
sity women or individuals of comparable 
standing would be considered. 

With the cooperation of many people 
who became interested in the program, 
the committee succeeded in making 
awards for 1945-46 to six young women of 
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the liberated countries, — a student from 
Belgium, one from France, two from Hol- 
land, and two from Norway —and ar- 
ranged for their transportation to the 
United States and their placement in 
American universities and colleges. 


Awards for 1946-47 


By the time the announcements of In- 
ternational Study Grants for 1946-47 
were ready for distribution, contacts had 
been established with the federations of 
university women of seven of the liberated 
countries, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Holland, Luxembourg, and Nor- 
way, and each federation was asked to 
send to the Awards Committee a limited 
number of applications. However, the 
federations were so pressed by the number 
of young women eager to come to the 
United States that they were unable, or 
unwilling, to restrict the recommendations 
to the number suggested. In all, eighty- 
four applications were received from the 
seven countries. 

When the Awards Committee met in 
February 1946, to award the graduate and 
research fellowships and International 
Study Grants for 1946-47, its task was an 
impossible one. There were sixteen of the 
established AAUW fellowships to award, 
and although contributions for Interna- 
tional Study Grants were only beginning 
to arrive at the national Headquarters 
office, the Endowment Committee had 
estimated that there would be funds for 
at least twenty to twenty-five students for 
1946-47. At the end of the usual three-day 
session for awarding fellowships, the chair- 
man of the Awards Committee found it 
necessary to appoint a subcommittee to 
complete the study of the applications for 
International Study Grants and to make 
the awards. 

The subcommittee met a week later and 
left with the Secretary of the Awards 
Committee the names of thirty-one can- 
didates listed in the order of preference. 
This number was thought desirable in 
order that the Secretary might have some 
leeway in case those in technical and pro- 
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fessional fields proved difficult to place in 
already crowded colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Funds contributed to the study grant 
program by June 1, 1946, special fellow- 
ship stipends furnished by three fellow- 
ship units, tuition fellowships offered by 
American colleges and universities, and 
the cooperation of the French Govern- 
ment in furnishing ocean transportation 
for all French students, made it possible 
to offer a year’s study in the United States 
to twenty-eight of the thirty-one women 
chosen by the subcommittee. Funds re- 
ceived later gave the committee the privi- 
lege of considering some of the appeals re- 
ceived in behalf of students of countries 
not included in the first list of candidates, 
— Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. The final results for 1946-47 were 
awards to four young women from Bel- 
gium; one from Czechoslovakia; four from 
Denmark; nine from France; two from 
Greece; three from Holland; three from 
Luxembourg; five from Norway; three 
from Poland; and one from Yugoslavia. 
These, with the holders of two of the es- 
tablished international fellowships, the 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt and the Marion 
Reilly, bring to thirty-seven the number 
of women of the liberated countries who 
are studying in the United States this 
year on AAUW funds. 









Special Committee on 
International Grants 


Since it had been demonstrated that 
the work involved in this extension of 
the AAUW fellowship program could not 
be handled by the Awards Committee, the 
chairman of that committee recommended 
to the national Board of Directors in June 
1946, that a special committee be set up 
to administer International Study Grants 
and grants from the Reconstruction Aid 
Funds, formerly administered by a com- 
mittee of the national Board of Directors. 
The Board accepted the recommendation 
and appointed a special Committee to 
Award International Study Grants and 
Reconstruction Aid Grants. 
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The special committee met in Washing- 
ton, January 18-20, to choose the study 
grant holders and the recipients of the 
reconstruction aid funds for 1947-48, and 
held another meeting in February to con- 
sider the applications which had not ar- 
rived for the earlier meeting. 

For the International Study Grants for 
1946-47, 235 applications were received 
from fourteen countries: Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Poland, Siam, and the 
Philippines. The Secretary of the Awards 
Committee, also serving the special com- 
mittee in its administration of Interna- 
tional Study Grants, has been provided 
with the names of sixty-four candiates, 
listed in the order of preference, for whom 
college and university admissions will be 
sought, travel arrangements made, etc., 
as soon as funds become available. 


Administration of the International 
Study Grant Program 


This part of the AAUW fellowship pro- 
gram is new in many of its aspects, and 
the details of administration are numer- 
ous. An AAUW fellow receives a stated 
sum for the year’s work, which is paid to 
her in two installments, the first at the 
beginning of the year’s work on July 1, 
the second the following January if her 
first report is found to be satisfactory. 
She makes her own arrangements for 
study and travel. Unlike the fellowship, 
the sum expended on an AAUW interna- 
tional study grant holder is not a fixed 
amount; it depends upon her own re- 
sources, the place of study in the United 
States, the possibility of arranging for re- 
mission of tuition by the college or uni- 
versity in which she studies, and living 
expenses at the institution where she 
will be enrolled. Sometimes, also, other 
financial resources are made available to 
the student through the AAUW Com- 
mittee. 

For the study grant holder without re- 
sources of her own or other types of assist- 
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ance, AAUW funds provide for ocean 
transportation, necessary travel in the 
United States, tuition, board and room, 
and a cash stipend for necessary clothes 
and incidental expenses. All of these ar- 
rangements the Secretary makes before 
the arrival of the study grant holder in the 
United States, in this order: 

1. Arranging for admission to a college 
and university suitable for the particular 
type of work desired. 

2. Notifying the successful candidate 
of the award to her, the terms of the 
award, and the name of the institution in 
which she will study. 

3. Securing a certificate of admission 
from the institution in which the student 
will be enrolled and sending it to her in 
triplicate. 

4. Arranging for room and board. 

5. Sending a list of names, addresses, 
sailing dates and names of ships to the 
Hospitality Committee of the New York 
City Branch which has done an invaluable 
service in meeting students and arranging 
for their stay in New York. 

6. Providing the chairman of the New 
York committee with sufficient money for 
the immediate needs of the International 
Study Grant holder, with instructions as 
to where the student is to go, the name 
of the person in the college or university 
to be advised of her arrival, etc. 

7. Arranging for living between arrival 
and registration date for the student who 
arrives early. This year five students were 
accommodated in the AAUW Clubhouse 
for periods ranging from five days to two 
weeks. 

8. Receiving and distributing reports 
(two are required from each student). 

9. Arranging for holidays for those 
who do not have relatives or friends in the 
United States. 

10. Arranging for visits of those whose 
work in the United States includes a 
period of travel and observation. 

11. Arranging for summer work for 
those who are here on two-year or ex- 
tended grants. 

12. Negotiating for return travel at the 
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end of the year, or for places to stay for 
those who cannot secure travel space im- 
mediately after college or university 
closes. 

Then there are many miscellaneous 
duties to perform for International Study 
Grant holders. These have included ap- 
pointments with doctors and dentists and 
interpreting their diagnoses to the foreign 
students; trying to persuade them not to 
skimp on food in order to have money to 
send things home; finding clothes for one 
whose entire spring and summer wardrobe 
was stolen before coming to this country; 
investigating former G.I.’s in whose 
homes study grant holders are invited to 
visit; lending blankets from the well- 
stocked AAUW Clubhouse cupboard; ar- 
ranging for a visit from a former teacher 
now in the United States to an under- 
graduate who was slow in adjusting to 
American life and methods of study; pro- 
viding for an extension of the grant to a 
student who injured her back in a fall. 
And since a different sum is paid to each 
study grant holder, there is a great deal 
of bookkeeping involved in seeing that the 
proper payments are made. 

The Administrative Associate, who is 
Secretary to the Committee on Awards 
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and also to the Membership and Stand- 
ards Committee, has been relieved of some 
of the office supervisory duties she form- 
erly carried, in-order to handle all this 
detail. 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


It is difficult to look ahead to the future 
of the program, without looking back to 
its accomplishments, —in growth from 
an annual award in 1890 to a program 
which provided twenty-one fellowships 
for AAUW award in 1947, and in the 
benefits to the many notable women whose 
names appear in the list of AAUW fellows. 

Looking ahead, the Awards Committee 
sees the need for more $1,500 awards to 
help a larger number of young women 
achieve their immediate goal, and also a 
number of larger stipends of perhaps 
$2,500 to give to the more mature scholar 
the impetus which a year of study and re- 
search would mean to her in her work. 

The special Committee to Award Inter- 
national Study Grants looks forward to 
the time when this part of the program 
may give to American women the same 
opportunities for study abroad as are now 
given to women of the liberated countries 
for study in the United States. 


MEMBERSHIP AND STANDARDS 


The Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards is the instrument 
of the Association in carrying through its 
membership policies. Its two main func- 
tions are inherent in its name, membership 
and standards. 


APPROVAL FOR MEMBERSHIP 


During the period covered by this re- 
port, abnormal conditions in colleges and 
universities, due to the war, made it 
inevitable that the study of institutions 
applying for AAUW approval should pro- 
ceed more slowly than usual. However, 
this slowing up of its primary function in 
working with colleges and universities 
permitted the committee to initiate or 


complete other important work. The 
following pages, which relate the prog- 
ress made in studying institutions for ap- 
proval and for maintenance of standards, 
and in reviewing the special AAUW stand- 
ards, give evidence that the war years 
merely caused a shift in the emphasis in 
the committee’s work. 


Changes in the Approved List 


Since 1941, the Committee on Member- 
ship and Maintaining Standards has held 
the usual three-day meetings twice a 
year. The applications of thirty-three 
colleges and universities were studied, and 
visits of inspection were made to seven- 
teen. Of a number of AAUW-approved 
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colleges and universities reported for vio- 
lations of standards, ten were investi- 
gated. 

In accordance with convention action 
in 1933, colleges and universities on the 
AAUW list which lacked the rating of 
the Association of American Universities 
(adopted as the rating association of the 
AAUW in 1929) were given a five-year 
period in which to secure that rating. 
In 1942, five of the institutions that had 
been removed from the list in accordance 
with the 1933 mandate secured the AAU 
rating and applied for reinstatement to 
the AAUW-approved list. These institu- 
tions were visited, and on recommendation 
of the Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards their reinstate- 
ment was authorized by the national 
Board of Directors. Four colleges were 
removed from the AAUW list for failure 
to maintain AAU and AAUW standards. 
Three of the four have since met the 
standards of both organizations and have 
been restored to the AAUW approved list. 

The committee’s recommendation to add 
eight institutions were voted by delegates 
of the “non-travel” 1945 Convention, 
and seven more are being recommended 
this year to the Dallas Convention, which, 
if approved, will make a total of 279 
colleges and universities approved for 
membership in the American Association 
of University Women. 


Associate Membership List 


The Association voted in 1941 that all 
colleges and universities on the associate 
membership list (List III in the AAUW 
membership booklet) be urged to qualify 
for full AAUW approval, and that the list 
be terminated on December 31, 1946. Be- 
cause of the effects of the war on college 
and university programs and other con- 
siderations which retarded the work of 
accrediting associations, the Committee 
on Membership and Maintaining Stand- 
ards recommended a two-year extension 
for List III institutions. This recommen- 
dation was approved by vote of the 1945 
Convention delegates. 


Teachers Colleges 
After a three-year study of the stand- 


“ards of the American Association of 


Teachers Colleges and their application, 
the Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards was authorized to “re- 
sume the study of teachers colleges on 
the basis of the AATC listing,” and to use 
“certain other basic standards of general 
education in addition to the specific 
AAUW standards.” This action was a di- 
vergence from the long-established policy 
of the Association “that the standardiza- 
tion of colleges in academic and financial 
matters be left to other agencies,” and 
was taken because the Association of 
American Universities was not then rating 
teachers colleges. 

When the Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards reported to 
the 1941 Convention, the AAU had begun 
study of teachers colleges and had placed 
ten on its approved list. Three others have 
been added since. With this assurance 
that the AAU intended to continue its 
study of teachers colleges, the Board of 
Directors in 1944 instructed the Commit- 
tee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards to accept for study, hence- 
forth, applications from only those teach- 
ers colleges which have the approved rat- 
ing of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. At the same time, the committee 
was instructed at its discretion to conclude 
on the basis of the AATC rating those 
applications which had already been given 
considerable study. 

Since the committee’s study of teachers 
colleges for AAUW approval had been 
interrupted by the three-year study of 
the standards of the AATC, few institu- 
tions fell within the category of those 
which “had been given considerable 
study”; those few have been continued 
on the committee’s agenda. 


AAUW Membership Booklet 


The revision of the AAUW membership 
booklet occupied a large share of the com- 
mittee’s time during 1943-44, and after 
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the last meeting of the committee in that 
year the chairman and the secretary of the 
committee worked throughout the sum- 
mer checking with the appropriate admin- 
istrative officers every degree of approved 
institutions that had not been included 
in the list of degrees approved for AAUW 
membership. Although every effort was 
made to be consistent in the listing of 


degrees, that was impossible because of - 


the different types of organization in dif- 
ferent institutions. In order to avoid con- 
fusion, the Secretary was asked to prepare 
for branch membership chairmen a list 
of all degrees granted by AAUW-approved 
institutions not approved for membership. 
Also, to give branch membership chair- 
men further assistance, the Secretary 
prepared a handbook explaining the rul- 
ings for individual membership, and the 
numerous details connected with mem- 
bership eligibility, admission to member- 
ship, transfer, resignations and reinstate- 
ment of membership. 


STANDARDS 


Office of Dean of Women 


In 1942, the Committee on Member- 
ship and Maintaining Standards became 
greatly concerned over the reported 
changes in the administrative personnel 
in several AAUW-approved institutions, 
which called for the elimination of the 
office of Dean of Women and the distribu- 
tion among other staff members of the 
functions usually found in that office. 
This concern resulted in a questionnaire 
study of the position of women in the 
faculty and administration of colleges and 
universities approved for membership. 
The 218 questionnaires returned indicated 
that in the majority of the reporting insti- 
tutions the Dean of Women continued to 
hold a position of academic and adminis- 
trative importance; but in 69 institutions 
there seemed to be no woman administra- 
tor in an important position. The com- 
mittee made a more intensive study of 
the status of women in these 69 institu- 
tions, and has asked the Board and con- 
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vention to approve a more specific word- 
ing of the AAUW standard for women in 
the student body, faculty, and adminis- 
tration, known as Standard IV in the 
AAUW Procedure booklet. The following 
change in wording has been approved by 
the national Board of Directors, and will 
be presented to the Dallas Convention for 
confirmation: 


The Association expects the institution to 
commit itself to further the opportunities and 
advance the interests of women in high educa- 
tion, 


(1) in its practices in respect to women in the 
student body; 


(2) in the appointment of qualified women to 
high posts on the faculty and in the adminis- 
tration in which they share in policy making 
decisions; 

(3) in recognition of their value and their 
service in professional rank and salary; 


(4) in an effort to secure qualified women on 
the Governing Board. 


Ethical Practices 


When the committee was investigating 
one of the AAUW-approved institutions 
reported for violation of standards (in 
1942), there seemed to be no doubt in 
the minds of the inspecting members 
of the committee that the college was vio- 
lating accepted practices of the Associa- 
tion in regard to faculty tenure. However, 
the standards of the Association at that 
time permitted the committee to take a 
stand only where there was discrimina- 
tion against women; it had no authority 
to act in certain cases where unethical 
practices affected both men and women. _ 

This experience led the committee to 
recommend to the Board and convention 
an additional standard of the Association 
which would give support to the com- 
mittee in similar situations in the future. 
The additional standard was approved 
by the Board and confirmed by vote of 
the delegates of the “non-travel” 1945 
Convention as follows: 


The Association expects that an institution 
shall in no case sacrifice the moral freedom 
and individual integrity of members of its 
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faculty and staff to any economic, political or 
doctrinal end. 


General Education Requirement 


The 50 percent general education re- 
quirement for degrees continues to be the 
most difficult of the Association’s special 
standards to administer. The revision 
adopted by the delegates of the “non- 
travel” 1945 Convention gave the com- 
mittee more latitude in its application of 
the requirement, and special guides were 
set up for evaluating professional and 
technical degrees about which there had 
been considerable controversy. However, 
the application of special interpretations 
of the requirement to special degrees 
proved to be unsatisfactory, and the com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the 50 
percent general education requirement 
should be dropped. 

At the same time the committee was 
convinced that higher education should 
piovide a background of general education 
in the natural and social sciences and the 
humanities. The committee proposes ~to 
accept for membership — 


institutions or individual schools within insti- 
tutions in which a basic core of general educa- 
tion is required in fulfillment of the require- 
ments for graduation. In case a curriculum 
seeks to combine or integrate these values in 
a new experimental way instead of by the 
usual courses, the committee would consider 
the proposals in terms of these general values. 
In this way some common denominator for 
membership may be maintained in the face 
of the increased divergence in curricula that 
inevitably result from increase in speciali- 
zation. 


Accordingly the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Maintaining Standards is pro- 
posing the following revision of Require- 
ment II in the Procedure booklet. It has 
been approved by the Board and is now 
presented to the convention for rati- 
fication: 


To safeguard a background of general edu- 
cation in approved degrees the Association 
accepts for membership those institutions or 
individual schools of institutions in which a 
reasonable proportion of general education 


and an adequate distribution within the three 
large areas of learning: science, social science, 
and humanities, is clearly provided by degree 
requirements. 


Informing the Membership 


The committee appreciates the impor- 
tance of giving to the membership specific 
information about the membership and 
standards work of the Association. An 
article written by a member of the com- 
mittee was published in the Summer 1943 
JOURNAL; another appeared in the Spring 
1945 number. Question-and-answer dis- 
cussions of the membership and standards 
work of the Association written by the 
Secretary to the committee were pub- 
lished in the May and October 1946 is- 
sues of the General Director’s Letter, also 
a detailed statement concerning the pro- 
cedures to follow in effecting transfer of 
membership, always a problem. 


Headquarters Contributions to 
the Program 


The end of each three-day meeting of 
the committee is the beginning of work 
for the Secretary on the Headquarters 
staff, who is responsible for the corre- 
spondence resulting from the meeting, 
arranging for visits of inspection to apply- 
ing institutions, preparing the agenda 
and securing the necessary information 
from applying colleges and universities 
for following meetings. 

The Secretary also answers the numer- 
ous inquiries about membership eligibility 
and other requests which come to national 
Headquarters for information about mem- 
bership policies and procedures. 

Headquarters responsibilities for carry- 
ing out the membership policies of the 
Association do not stop with the Secre- 
tary of the committee. The Recorder of 
Memberships, with her assistants, checks 
the eligibility of thousands of new mem- 
bers each year and handles the stupendous 
correspondence which is necessary in 
order to keep in order a membership list 
of approximately 90,000 members — all 
of whom must have approved degrees. 














Awake that in a war-torn world there are 
inescapably serious interruptions to or- 
ganized educational processes, the AAUW 
Education Committee sent to the Cincin- 
nati Convention in 1941 a reaffirmation 
of the Association’s philosophy of con- 
tinuing and total education for all social 
groups. The concept of “practical educa- 
tional work” was stated as a call to action 
for each AAUW group to carry education 
beyond educational institutions into the 
total life of each community. 

So the AA UW education program in the 
troubled years of 1941 to 1947 was pledged 
to a dynamic continuance of its longtime 
aims, and especially to an emphasis on 
the development of attitudes of faith, 
courage, and resourcefulness for the pres- 
ervation of the ideals of a democratic 
society. 

What part has the AAUW played in 
holding the line for education in these 
most critical years? Only a total picture of 
the work of the Association could answer 
that question adequately. To know the 
real value of its program in this period, 
we should have to detail the contribution 
of each local branch, of state divisions, 
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CHILDHOOD AND FAMILY 
EDUCATION 


Family Study — A New Pattern 


In the field of childhood and family 
education, the beginning of the war came 
just as experimentation in new types of 
study materials seemed to point the way 
to more use of the group research tech- 
nique. This had been developed in The 
American Family in a Changing Society, 
a research-study project in which from 
700 to 800 members had participated. 

The method of combined study and 
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officers, national committees, and the 
small staff at national Headquarters, — 
all working together toward our goals. 

Obviously these short pages must find 
another, briefer method. By focusing on 
the main directions of united aims, we 
may be able to give a general perspective 
on some of the steps taken toward their 
fulfillment. 

It is one of the functions of the two 
national staff members in education to 
work on those phases of the program 
which seem to have a general significance 
for the whole Association. The national 
committee works with them, constantly 
on call in an advisory capacity, and 
meeting as a whole group at least once 
a year for a two-day planning session. 
This group, associates and committee, 
functions in two ways: first, they must be 
constantly in touch with and alert to the 
interests and needs of members of the 
Association; and second, they must be 
able to build program suggestions from 
these needs and interests as they relate 
to Association objectives and as they are 
developed by committee deliberations plus 
staff research, observation and experience. 
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research was approved outside the As- 
sociation as well as within. College pro- 
fessors, teachers of family life education, 
and persons interested in population re- 
search found it valuable. Some of the 
results were quoted in the Annals of the 
American Academy, and the AAUW As- 
sociate in Childhood Education was asked 
to report on the methods used in the 
study before the American Sociological 
Society. Here then is one way of combin- 
ing AAUW’s educational aim of con- 
tinuing one’s own education with service 
to the wider community. 
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Branches Develop Study Guides 

The war years did not give opportunity 
for continuing the study-research method 
in its original form. But other develop- 
ments also merit attention. Study guides 
developed by branch leaders in their own 
groups were beginning to be put into use 
in the Association previous to 1941. That 
spring saw a new guide launched called 
Interpreting the Teens. Organized by the 
Portland, Oregon, adolescent study group, 
this series of discussions has been found 
very useful. 

While the war did interfere with child 
study groups for many reasons — trans- 
portation difficulties, the scarcity of as- 
sistance for mothers in the home, and the 
moving about of AAUW families — branch 
study groups produced other helpful ma- 
terials. Relax and Enjoy Your Child, 
developed in the Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, Branch in 1944-45, has been popu- 
lar. Two bulletins which described branch 
projects in such a way that other groups 
could gain workable suggestions from 
them have also been much used, — Sug- 
gestions for Starting a Children’s Museum, 
Norwalk, Connecticut, and Mankato’s Co- 
operative Nursery School. 


Cooperation in Publications 


Another important study series used 
in the Association during these years was 
the Know Your School guides completed 
in 1941. These were done by the U. S. 
Office of Education staff in consultation 
with the AAUW Associate in Child De- 
velopment. A final summarizing unit is- 
sued in 1944, called Our Schools in the 
Post-War World, has proved exceedingly 
helpful to branches working for better 
schools. 

Hidden Hungers, a guide for the organi- 
zation of community nutrition projects, 
was done cooperatively with the National 
Maternal and Child Health Council. This 
has also proved continuously useful since 
its publication in the fall of 1941. Both 
the AAUW Associate in Childhood Edu- 
cation and the Associate in Social Studies 
worked on the manuscript 


In 1944 Today’s Children for Tomorrow's 
World was undertaken by the staff of 
the Child Study Association in coopera- 
tion with the Associate in Childhood 
Education. The completed guide was dis- 
tributed by both organizations. 


Kits and Bulletins 


During these years too there was a 
steady, though not heavy, demand for 
the kits organized for the guidance of 
community projects, such as the Library 
Kit, Services to Children, Kindergartens, 
Federal Aid to Education, and others. 

Two bulletins were organized by the 
Associate for guiding the AAUW educa- 
tion program. The first, Changing Pat- 
terns in AAUW Programs: Education in 
Wartime, issued in December 1942, was 
a résumé of significant branch programs 
indexed by size of branch. The second, 
published in 1943, gave concrete program 
suggestions for education chairmen, and 
was called Mobilizing AAUW Education 
Programs for War Services. 


Other Staff Publications 


A new study guide, Personality in 
Action, was also completed by the As- 
sociate in 1942-43. It was designed to 
give an understanding of how personality 
develops in children and what factors 
influence it. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


Wartime Care and Protection 


In March 1942 the Wartime Commis- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education 
adopted ‘“‘An Educational Policy — 
Young Children and the War,” a state- 
ment drafted by a subcommittee of five 
including the AAUW Associate in Child- 
hood Education. This policy statement, 
encouraging educators to hold to funda- 
mental principles of childhood education 
in a time of stress, was widely circulated. 
It urged the guarantee to all children of 
the protection, understanding, and edu- 
cational opportunity which is their right 
even in a world at war. It pointed out 
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that these rights are even more necessary 
during a time when family security is in 
jeopardy in order to secure the well-being 


of all children. 


Branch Participation in War 
Programs 


Branches of AAUW too reflected the 
influence of this policy. Prewar study 
groups had equipped members to under- 
stand and participate in wartime child 
care centers. And in many branches study 
was continued along with wartime ac- 
tivity programs for children, as a few 
figures culled from the 1942 reports will 
show. Of the 919 branches, 405 had 
programs in the field of education, in- 
cluding more than 300 study groups. 
Nineteen nursery schools were entirely 
supported by AAUW branches and 49 
were supported cooperatively with other 
groups. In addition, 18 branches were 
aiding child care centers in defense areas. 


Emergency Provision and Long-tim 
Standards 


As fathers went into service and 
mothers were encouraged to go into war 
industries, there was need for increasing 
community child care and protection pro- 
grams. Branches were urged to continue 
and enlarge their supporting efforts and 
especially to see that emergency provisions 
for children met educational standards. 
Practically every issue of the JouRNAL 
and Director’s Letter carried articles on 
these programs. A special bulletin on 
“AAUW’s Relation to the Wartime Child 
Care and Protection Program” was sent 
out at intervals to inform members of 
changing situations in federal support of 
emergency programs. 

Since depression years, concern in the 
Association had been growing because 
nursery schools and day-care centers were 
frequently organized to meet adult needs 
rather than educational and develop- 
mental needs of children. Depression nurs- 
ery schools were established to give em- 
ployment to adults and were open to 
children of parents on’ relief. Wartime 
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day-care centers, by a reverse process, 
were organized because mothers were 
working and fathers at war. and were 
open to children of parents so employed. 


Federal Responsibility 
It became the responsibility of AAUW 


to stress the real purpose of nursery 
education in relation to the wartime child 
care program, and to call attention to 
standards in early education as they 
affected the present and future lives of 
children. The spring 1944 JouRNAL car- 
ried an article by the Associate called 
Straight Thinking on Services to Children. 
Several national organizations working 
with AAUW endorsed the principles set 
forth in this article in connection with 
their united efforts to pass the War Area 
Child Care Act (S-1130). 

This bill if passed would have replaced 
Lanham Act funds given to the Federal 
Works Agency for children’s services with 
funds given to the federal agencies regu- 
larly designated as responsible for chil- 
dren, namely, the Children’s Bureau and 
the Office of Education. But because 
neither the Thomas Bill nor any similar 
legislation was passed, the Federal Works 
Agency, established to supervise material 
resources, such as buildings and roads, 
continued to have final authority for the 
wartime child care program until after 
the end of the war. This brief statement 
oversimplifies a complicated administra- 
tive plan which did much to becloud some 
of the real values in the child care pro- 
gram. 


National Organization Responsibility 


Organizations allied in their educational 
aim were almost the only spokesmen for 
a long view of children’s interests. In 
AAUW many members believed that 
children as well as the war effort might 
have been better served had wartime 
child care centers been more closely inte- 
grated with what had been learned before 
the war about the ways children really 
grow and develop. This is not to criticize 
the many excellent individual wartime 
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nurseries but only to point out again the 
function that AAUW had in a time of 
crisis in relation to the maintenance of 
standards in education. 

The last united efforts to guide wartime 
community nursery schools and child 
care centers toward well qualified educa- 
tional and welfare supervision were made 
at the close of the war. In September 
1945 representatives of nine national 
organizations met in Washington and 
adopted a policy called “The Nation and 
Its Children.” AAUW was represented 
in this meeting by the Associate in 
Childhood Education and a member of a 
branch of the Association. The statement 
worked out by the group indicated the 
belief that the Federal Government should 
accept some national responsibility for all 
children. This responsibility was _con- 
ceived as a concern for human resources 
through securing the optimum develop- 
ment of all children as the greatest poten- 
tial human resource of the nation. 

Group deliberation brought out the 
fact that if such consideration is to be 
given to children in the United States, 
new federal legislation will be necessary, 
such as federal aid to education and meas- 
ures to provide welfare services to families 
and children. This group also considered 
whether the best use of such national 
aid to states might not depend upon some 
reorganization of the Federal Government 
which would make it possible to relate 
more closely those services which are 
allied in the interest of the conservation 
of human resources. 


Shifting to a Peacetime Footing 


With the withdrawal of federal Lanham 
Act funds given to FWA for child care 
centers, AAUW branches began new ef- 
forts for the education and care of young 
children. These new efforts were closely 
allied with plans to secure local and state 
support for extending the services of 
public schools to younger children and 
for broadening their programs to meet the 
needs of all children. 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan, for example, 


the AAUW branch has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for seven community nursery 
schools. A numerical summary of branch 
work for extended school services in this 
transition period would not, however, 
fairly represent the many indicated be- 
ginnings of work which will doubtless 
bring results later. Where communities 
are not yet ready to support nursery 
schools, AAUW branches are working to 
include the five-year-old in the public 
school system. Spring 1946 reports show 
a noticeable increase in branches specif- 
ically working for or maintaining support 
for kindergartens. It would also seem 
that most of the AAUW-supported nurs- 
ery schools survived the war. Requests 
sent to Headquarters indicate, too, a 
strengthening of the child study group 
program in the Association. 

It was evident even before the war’s 
end that AAUW must be vigorous in 
shouldering new responsibility for con- 
tinuous efforts in behalf of children. The 
serious neglect of both education and 
health brought to light by Army figures 
demand a crusading spirit, if its results 
are to be overcome. 


POSITIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Child Accounting Survey 


The Child Accounting Survey in which 
384 branches cooperated was part of the 
positive and preventive program which 
AAUW maintained during the war. In the 
summer of 1943 these groups, guided by 
a questionnaire sent out from Headquar- 
ters, set about finding out what actually 
was happening to children in local com- 
munities. 

The returns, assembled by the Associate 
and reported in the January 1944 JouR- 
NAL, showed many variations of locally 
organized activities for children. They 
also revealed serious gaps in services for 
children which AAUW branches began at 
once to try to fill. For example, in many 
communities there are too few cultural 
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opportunities for children outside the 
public schools, such as children’s mu- 
seums, plays, and good music for children. 
The in-between-age child, the child from 
six to twelve, is apt to be overlooked in 
provisions for community activities. Per- 
haps here is the forgotten child who later 
becomes the adolescent delinquent. Until 
the need for more recreational and cul- 
tural opportunities for children is met, 
communities rather than children may 
be said to be delinquent. 


Bridge Farm 


Another positive effort within the As- 
sociation in the war period was the or- 
ganization of Bridge Farm, a small sum- 
mer project putting known child develop- 
ment principles to work in the lives of 
children. The Summer 1946 JouRNAL 
carried an account of the first three years 
written by the Associate in Childhood 
Education, its director. 

Bridge Farm, one of the newer types of 
educational ventures, has put the As- 
sociate and the Association in touch with 
an area of growing importance. Farm 
camps, school camps, and other summer 
projects are discovering and applying 
educational methods of value both to 
home and school. A closer integration of 
such ventures with year-round education 
for children may be accomplished in part 
through AAUW as a connecting link. 


Citizens Commissions Extend Positive 
Programs 


AAUW was not, of course, alone in 
making efforts to keep positive programs 
for children alive in a time of crisis. The 
National Commission on Children in War- 
time was organized to represent groups of 
citizens interested in just such efforts. 
This commission functioned throughout 
the war and published through the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Goals for Children and 
Youth, in 1944, and Building the Future 
for Children and Youth, in 1945. The 
Associate in Childhood Education rep- 
resented AAUW on the commission and 
was vice-chairman when its various sec- 
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tions discussed the programs upon which 
these publications were based. Postwar 
health and welfare programs are now 
being formulated under the reorganized 
National Commission on Children and 


Youth. 
The Road Ahead 


War and postwar developments in the 
Association’s program for the young child 
are in kteping with one of its oldest 
interests. The AAUW was one of the first 
national organizations to express a prac- 
tical concern for the educational develop- 
ment of the young child by establishing 
the Committee on the Development of 
Childhood in 1890. Again in 1922, before 
there was general recognition of the im- 
portance of the early years of childhood, 
AAUW undertook a study program on 
“The Pre-School Child.” The function 
of the Association has been that of the 
pioneer. 

This review of the Association’s work 
in behalf of the child in these last six 
difficult years suggests a number of points 
of departure to the road ahead that can 
and should be strengthened. There is 
again a need to take the road of the 
pioneer in new efforts for children. 


AAUW AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Federal Aid for Education 


Programs for the young child are part 
of a continuous process of education. So 
too, the work of the Associate in Child- 
hood Education must of necessity overlap 
with the education of youth. Allied to 
efforts for specific services to young chil- 
dren were the attempts all during the 
war years to secure federal aid for public 
schools for general use in strengthening 
programs and for special use in maintain- 
ing teachers’ salaries. 

Vigorous support by AAUW groups 
was given to bill S-181 and S-181 
Amended. The latter was reported fa- 
vorably by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor in the summer of 
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1946. Again, however, the bill for aid to 
schools failed to pass as attention was 
given to other emergency legislation. 

Individual branches and state divisions 
continued to work on problems of local 
and state support for public schools. The 
efforts of branches to arouse the public 
to an understanding of school needs and 
the work of state divisions on state codes 
and plans of state equalization are too 
numerous to mention here without doing 
injustice to many efforts. 


Good Teaching as an Objective 


Campaigns of teacher recruitment sup- 
plemented long-time efforts for adequate 
support for public schools. In this area 
the work of the two Education Associates 
at Headquarters was cooperative. The 
Education Section in the spring 1946 
General Director's Letter was devoted to 
giving a unified approach to the problems 
of the public school through an under- 
standing of “good teaching,” — how to 
identify good teaching in the schools and 
how to secure it if lacking. Problems 
related to classroom procedures and 
teacher status were shown in relation to 
good teaching, and were made the basis 
of suggestions for branch meetings, study 
groups, and community projects. 
Branches and state divisions already 
launched on school campaigns welcomed 
concrete suggestions for incorporation into 
their own excellent programs of support 
for public education. 

The plight of the public schools in the 
fall of 1946 was serious. Many teachers 
who had left for war work had not re- 
turned to the schools having found more 
remunerative employment, new teachers 
were hard to secure, and many experienced 
teachers became increasingly dissatisfied. 

The AAUW Board of Directors at their 
meeting in Washington early in December 
1946 expressed great concern about the 
effect on children of the teacher shortage 
and of the position of the teacher. Calling 
attention to the emergency, they went on 
record by unanimous vote that — 


The American Association of University 
Women . . . expresses its deep and urgent 
concern for the status of the American teacher 
and for the future of the teaching profession, 
and its considered conviction that constructive 
teachers have first call on the public con- 
science and on public funds. 


AAUW and the Teacher 


When the United States was drawn into 
the war it was already evident that 
teacher shortages were to be a serious 
problem. The Associates in Education, 
through articles in the JouRNAL, cor- 
respondence, addresses, and suggestions 
to chairmen, placed the challenge before 
AAUW groups. In the January 1942 
JOURNAL and steadily thereafter, AAUW 
members were urged to encourage qual- 
ified teachers to remain at their posts and 
to counsel young people of intellectual 
ability to consider the teaching field as a 
career of service, — indeed, as important 
as armament for the defense of democ- 
racy. Preventive measures in which 
AAUW could function were outlined: for 
example, asking former teachers to return 
to the classroom, working for the removal 
of any local restrictions on the employ- 
ment of married women teachers, and 
supporting higher salaries. 

State divisions, branches, and individ- 
ual members recognized the emergency 
and worked intensively to maintain the 
teacher supply. The Illinois State Division 
appealed to all its branches in 1942 to 
mobilize college-trained women for the 
classrooms; California in 1944 emphasized 
a program for the recruitment of teachers; 
Colorado in 1946 studied housing for 
rural teachers in the belief that unpleasant 
living conditions were a factor in the 
dearth of rural teachers. 

When the National Emergency Con- 
ference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply was called in June 1946 by the 
National Education Association, AAUW 
was represented by the Associate in 
Higher Education, and the conference 
reports were made available to education 
chairmen, who have used them exten- 
sively. The Associate summarized the 
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findings of the Conference, and also of 
the July 1946 American Council on Edu- 
cation’s Conference on Emergency Prob- 
lems in Higher Education, in the Fall 1946 
JOURNAL. 


Teacher Exchanges 


With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe in 1939, the international teacher 
exchange program which AAUW had 
maintained for some years had to be 
suspended. In September 1941 the na- 
tional Education Committee considered 
the possibility of sponsoring an exchange 
program within the United States as a 
means of developing greater unity and 
better understanding between different 
sections of the country. Before such a 
program could be launched, however, 
the war had so multiplied the problems 
of school administrators that an exchange 
program could not be undertaken. 

The U. S. Department of State, in the 
fall of 1945, with hostilities in Europe 
ended, invited the AAUW, together with 
other educational organizations, to form 
a Teacher Advisory Committee to effect 
a joint project for the exchange of teachers 
with Great Britain. The AAUW Associate 
in Higher Education serves as recording 
secretary of the Advisory Committee, 
and as AAUW staff liaison member of the 
AAUW Teacher Exchange Committee. 
For the year 1946-47, seventy-four ex- 
changes were arranged. The Associate sent 
a letter to state and branch officers in or 
near places where an exchange teacher 
was to be located, asking their cooperation 
in welcoming the British teachers. The 
response was prompt and enthusiastic. 
The 1947-48 exchange program promises 
still wider participation. 


GUIDANCE PROJECTS 


Concern for youth is another well 
traveled highway in AAUW, absorbing to 
trace. A bulletin, Guidance Programs of 
AAUW, based on branch reports, has 
been compiled each year by the Associate 
in Higher Education. At the request of 
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the Associate in 1942, Illinois furnished, 
through The Story of the Illinois State Guid- 
ance Project, an account of the guidance 
activities in the seventy-some branches 
within the state, each of which under- 
took work in youth guidance in line 
with the need most keenly felt within 
its own community. 

AAUW members have introduced guid- 
ance programs which, after proving their 
worth, were then adopted by the schools, 
as in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. In In- 
dianapolis, Indiana (as reported in 1942), 
at the request of the Education Group, 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction appointed a State Guidance 
Committee comprising nine professional 
educators and four members of the AAUW 
Education Study Group. 


Occupational Guidance 


The progressively different emphases 
that appear in the guidance programs 
reflect the Association’s responsiveness to 
changing demands. In prewar years, col- 
lege guidance was the prevailing interest; 
beginning in 1942 there was increasing 
emphasis on occupational information, 
not only for the sake of the boys and girls 
themselves but because the country could 
not afford to waste the manpower which 
the lack of such information and counsel- 
ing would mean. The Buffalo, New York, 
Branch, for instance (in cooperation with 
two local men’s organizations), secured 
directors of personnel departments and 
representatives of Civil Service to con- 
duct conferences with students. The Buf- 
falo Branch reported: “There were 192 
conferences attended by 9,281 students. 
Our committee was directly responsible 
for 103 conferences which 5,768 students 
attended and our committee engaged 64 
conference leaders.” 


Pointing toward College 


While dispatching information about 
wartime careers, however, the Associate 
urged that branches work very actively 
in the field of college guidance. The wide- 
spread fear of a serious shortage of trained 
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brains was not easily dismissed, in view 
of the lowered draft age and the response 
of young women, even those of marked 
intellectual ability, to the call to enter 
war industries. It was clear to educators 
that the national welfare required a 
steady stream of adequately trained per- 
sonnel for the professions and for ablest 
participation in the rehabilitation of the 
postwar world. Commencing with the 
January 1942 General Director's Letter, 
the Associate made this point for the 
attention of education and guidance 
chairmen. 

The stirring emergency conference on 
coordinating the resources of women’s 
colleges with war industries employing 
college women, called by the General 
Director at Headquarters in February 
1943, revealed that industry was heartily 
in favor of competent women students 
completing the full college course. For 
AAUW guidance chairmen the conference 
meant encouraging capable high school 
seniors to enter college, and urging cap- 
able college women students to remain in 
college. 

In July 1943 the AAUW College Guid- 
ance Committee of Kansas City, Missouri, 
after a poll of a hundred colleges and 
universities, prepared two reports for use 
by high school students and their parents, 
helpful in resolving questions about cur- 
rent wartime curricula. 

A number of state divisions — Ala- 
bama, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
others — compiled scholarship handbooks 
listing available assistance to young 
women for higher education in their re- 
spective states. These booklets were dis- 
tributed to all the secondary schools 
within each state for use by principals 
and counselors. 


The Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


In 1943, war opportunities for employ- 
ment occasioned an alarming number of 
high school students to withdraw from 
school. Because of the dangers attending 
such an exodus — the dangers of increased 
juvenile delinquency, and of inadequately 


prepared citizens in the postwar economy 
—the Associate, through the October 
General Director's Letter and the Winter 
1944 JouRNAL, urged branches to continue 
very earnestly their various guidance ef- 
forts in behalf of youth. AAUW responded 
wholeheartedly to the request, relayed by 
Headquarters, to cooperate in the “‘Go to 
School” campaign waged by several fed- 
eral agencies in advance of the 1944 
opening of the schools. 

In 1944 AAUW participation in spon- 
sorship of local youth centers was espe- 
cially advocated. This was a logical de- 
velopment from an earlier appeal to the 
branches to make surveys of their com- 
munity recreational facilities. Available 
publications dealing with youth centers 
were announced in the General Director’s 
Letter and distributed from Headquarters, 
and there was extensive correspondence 
with branches on procedures for setting 
up youth centers. 

The promotion of tolerance among 
young people was suggested by the As- 
sociate, in a number of issues of the 
General Director’s Letter, as an area of 
needed service to youth. Various plans 
for the teaching of democracy and refer- 
ences on the subject were circulated. 

Problems of delinquency continue to 
loom large, and the Associate is urging 
state and branch units to intensify their 
efforts to establish programs along lines 
indicated by the National Conference on 
the Prevention and Control of Delin- 
quency called by the U. S. Department 
of Justice in October 1946. The Associate 
served as a member of the conference 
panel on “Citizen Participation.” Reports 
of the various panels were sent to the 
national AAUW Education Committee, 
the Board of Directors, state presidents 
and state education chairmen. 


Community Counseling 


By 1944, it was evident that guidance 
services should be extended to returned 
service personnel and workers from war 
industries. At that time the Associate 
prepared “A Bibliography Review for 
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Community Counseling Programs,” de- 
scribing the organization of such programs 
and the particular areas in which AAUW 
might well concentrate its counseling serv- 
ices within the community program. In 
the December 1945 General Director’s 
Letter further descriptive articles on com- 
munity counseling centers were listed. 


Mental Health 


Such centers may be regarded an ef- 
ficacious part of the mental hygiene move- 
ment, in which the AAUW is proceeding 
toward fuller participation. The Associate 
called attention, commencing in the De- 
cember 1942 General Director's Letter, to 
mental hygiene references helpful in guid- 
ance programs. The Education Committee 
in September 1946 moved that in view of 
the permeating nature of mental health 
issues throughout many of the interests of 
the AAUW, their implications for all 
developmental levels, and the striking 
way in which the experiences of the recent 
war have highlighted the great national 
significance of this problem, the study 
and promotion of mental health in edu- 
cation be adopted as a program of the 
Association. 

In the realm of personality maladjust- 
ments, the Association, particularly con- 
cerned with women’s reported failure to 
adjust satisfactorily to family and pro- 
fessional relationships, was interested in 
the 1942 publication of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Women after College. The Associate 
in Higher Education collaborated with 
Miss Dorothy Tyler of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in preparing a study guide, The 
Higher Education of Women — A Guide 
to Alumnae Discussion and Action, from 
basic chapters in the book, for AAUW use. 


TRAINED WAR PERSONNEL 


War Job Information Centers 

The war years demanded the intelligent 
use of woman power. In consequence, at 
the outset of the war branches were urged 
to set up War Job Information Centers, 
“to discover, register, and channel”’ 
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women’s highest war skills. These AAUW 
centers worked closely with local divisions 
of the War Manpower Commission and 
other governmental agencies. The As- 
sociate in Higher Education advised on 
the setting up of these centers, and served 
as a member of a committee of the 
National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel, to stimulate the wider 
registration of women with the Roster. 
An appeal for Roster registration was 
published in the AAUW Journat, and as 
a result, 1378 forms were filed with the 
Roster. Several editors of alumnae publi- 
cations utilized the Roster page appli- 
cation form as it appeared in the JouRNAL. 


Personnel Needs and the Colleges 


During this period, a National Com- 
mittee on Women in College and Defense 
was formed, and the Associate served as 
consultant. This committee sought pri- 
marily to ascertain the needs for trained 
personnel in the war effort and to convey 
to the colleges helpful suggestions regard- 
ing desirable curriculum offerings and 
guidance of college women students. In 
the JouRNAL and in the General Director’s 
Letter the Associate supplied lists of pro- 
fessional fields needing personnel. For the 
June 1942 JourNnat the Associate wrote 
an article entitled “Womanpower and 
the War. What Call for Women’s Serv- 
ices?” and she spoke at numerous con- 
ferences on this general subject. 

In 1943 the Associate made a survey of 
courses to train women for foreign relief 
and rehabilitation work in the postwar 
period, covering the courses offered by 
the colleges and universities on the mem- 
bership list of AAUW. Copies of the 
survey were circulated to the cooperating 
institutions, to guidance groups, and to 
various educational and government of- 
fices. 

Upon request of the War Department, 
in 1943, to AAUW for assistance in pro- 
curing college women for employment 
with the Signal Corps, the Associate 
asked AAUW branches for names of 
possible applicants and served thereafter 
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in liaison capacity between the Signal 
Corps Office and the AAUW branches 
until the requisite personnel were secured. 

The compilation of materials on sub- 
jects of importance to the Association, 
either directly in the field of education or 
related to it, is also an activity of the 
Associate. The question of compulsory 
military training serves as an illustration. 
Commencing in 1944, this question has 
been agitating our country, in public 
debate and in Congressional bills. For the 
Education Committee and the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee the Associate 
has compiled the diverse arguments on 
the question. 


HIGHER AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Information 


Information is furnished by the As- 
sociate in Higher Education to colleges 
and universities on curricula and _per- 
sonnel programs; and educational and 
vocational guidance is the subject of ex- 
tensive correspondence. 

Since the raising of standards in higher 
education for women is one of the chief 
purposes of the AAUW, a systematic 
effort is made to keep the membership 
informed on trends and developments in 
the colleges and universities. A regular 
section covering this field, prepared by 
the Associate in Higher Education, is 
carried in the JOURNAL. 


Trends and Policies 


Study of conditions in higher and sec- 
ondary education has been urged in each 
issue of the General Director’s Letter, with 
specific publication references and sug- 
gested study techniques. A high point in 
branch study of these two areas perhaps 
was reached with the Harvard Report, 
General Education in a Free Society. Splen- 
did programs were developed around the 
Report; for instance, the Cedar Falls, 
lowa, Branch prepared a skit, “The 
$60,000 Question,” and a digest, chapter 
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by chapter, of the Report, which was 
published serially by the local newspaper 
with special questions connecting the Re- 
port recommendations with the com- 
munity’s actual school conditions. 

But the Association has never been 
content simply to point out trends; it 
encourages the promising anticipated 
trend such as, in 1944, the expansion of 
adult education after the war. JoURNAL 
and General Director’s Letter items sug- 
gested that AAUW groups ready their 
communities for support of increased pro- 
visions for adult education. Correspond- 
ence with branches indicates increasing 
interest in cooperating with school and 
community programs of adult education. 
The New York State Division directed 
branch exploration of individual com- 
munity interest and need for adult edu- 
cation. 

The Association has sought further to 
influence new trends, by analysis of the 
educational values that should be con- 
sidered. Now, after the war years, there 
are challenging opportunities for such 
leadership. For example, there is con- 
siderable interest in the Association and 
in the IFUW for research on the problem 
of what can be done to make it possible 
for university women to meet their domes- 
tic obligations and at the same time 
continue their careers. The Associate has 
participated in preliminary conferences 
on this subject. 


Admission of Women Students 


One of the subjects regularly reported 
to the Association through the JouRNAL 
column on higher education is college 
enrollments. Since the war, on many 
campuses predccupation with the influx 
of veterans has meant that the woman 
student is pushed into the background, 
as the Associate described in the 1946 
Spring and Summer JourNnats. Upon a 
general suggestion by the Associate, in- 
quiries have been made by several state 
divisions into admission policies, in order 
to assure the woman student of her right- 
ful opportunity for higher education. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Recent Graduates and AAUW 


With a program characterized as “an 
attempt to make the contribution of 
educated women to our civilization more 
intelligent,” AAUW invites each suc- 
cessive year’s college graduates to mem- 
bership and to service in “practical edu- 
cational work.” 

Recent Graduates and the AAUW is a 
publication prepared by the Associate, 
dealing with the important related ques- 
tions of acquiring recent graduates as 
members and of orienting them in the 
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AAUW program. The Associate has cir- 
culated descriptions of various plans ad- 
vanced by branches and state divisions in 
their efforts to attract potential members 
of AAUW directly from the colleges and 
universities, and she has spoken directly 
to numerous college senior groups re- 
garding AAUW membership and pro- 
gram. The Associate has advised branches 
to proffer and expect of new members, 
AAUW work in character and quality, in 
accord with the injunction: The test of 
leadership is the development of new 
leadership. é 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


OUR INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM: STUDY, ACTION, COOPERATION 


The American Association of University 
Women has consistently pursued a three- 
fold program of activity in the interna- 
tional field; helping our members to keep 
themselves informed through study and 
discussion; making our views articulate as 
an influence on the trend of American 
foreign policy, especially through our 
legislative program; and building inter- 
national understanding and goodwill by 
personal contacts with university women 
abroad, through the International Fed- 
eration of University Women. 


Keynote 

The International Relations Committee 
in October 1942 drafted a statement which 
became the keynote of our program, fac- 
ing squarely both the tasks of war and 
the responsibilities of preparation for 
peace: 


In the midst of total war we need, all of us, 
to face frankly our difficult and heavy re- 
sponsibility as citizens to understand and to 
direct American foreign policy intelligently. 
We must know the machinery through which 
the policy of this country is formulated, and 
how it can be controlled; we must be alert 
to the possibly unexpected repercussions of our 


domestic policies upon other lands, and we 
must realize that we dare not postpone till 
tomorrow the arduous task of preparing our- 
selves for effective participation in the recon- 
struction of an ordered world when the military 
phase of this great conflict ceases. 

Furthermore, the national educational pro- 
gram, if it is to be made fully effective, needs 
to be carried down through the state chairmen 
to every branch and study group in the land, 
so that in every community the trained minds 
of AAUW members may be focused intelli- 
gently on the issues involved, and may con- 
sider their immediate local implications. For 
instance, individuals and groups in each 
community should be prepared to watch the 
stand of their own Congressional representa- 
tives on all issues affecting America’s relations 
with the United Nations, and on the establish- 
ment of wartime institutions and policies that 
may help or obstruct the winning of the peace. 
In such measure as they make the sacrifice 
requisite to do this difficult work well, will 
they be qualified to insist upon the right of 
women to share in the shaping of policy in 
the postwar world. 


Through this guiding philosophy, the 
AAUW’s program in international edu- 
cation has gone forward with vigor and 
with continuity, through the war years 
and into the postwar period. 
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STUDY: FOUNDATION FOR 
ACTION 


In spite of the pressure of wartime ac- 
tivities and the difficulties of transporta- 
tion, AAUW study groups have carried 
on, laying the solid groundwork for an 
intelligent American foreign policy 
through a growing comprehension of the 
realities of the international scene. Per- 
haps a few succumbed to the temptation 
of cultural self-indulgence — or the es- 
capism which sought relief from war’s 
tragedy in roseate plans for the future. 
But for most branches the war dramatized 
and gave a new vitality and realism to 
our international program. 

In the fall of 1944, AAUW recognized 
the danger that sudden cessation of hos- 
tilities might find us inadequately pre- 
pared for postwar problems. Recognizing 
that peace must be built step by step, 
AAUW focused its program primarily on 
preparing its members to meet wisely 
this serious challenge to intelligent citi- 
zenship. In the belief that a real under- 
standing of American policy would be 
helpful, the study program has empha- 
sized the history of American diplomacy, 
how it is formulated and controlled, and 
major current trends and problems. 


We Provide Materials 


Direct correspondence on local program- 
planning problems with individual 
branches, as always, has constituted an 
important part of the service of the Head- 
quarters staff. The international section 
of the General Director's Letter helped to 
keep all branches informed of current 
materials and activities, while special 
program-planning issues of the JouRNAL 
afforded opportunities to forecast the 
major emphases for the year ahead, and 
suggest programs and methods. Visits 
by the Associate to branches and the 
opportunity to confer at state and re- 
gional meetings with leaders active in the 
field, have provided a two-way channel of 
stimulus and enrichment for our study 
program. 


In September 1941 the Associate in 
International Education was loaned to 
the Office of Civilian Defense to prepare 
guidance materials for study and discus- 
sion groups on foreign policy relating to 
national defense. 

The first project to popularize the 
United Nations concept in the United 
States was AAUW’s Plan for a Series of 
Public Meetings on the United Nations, 
issued in March 1942 and revised in 1944. 
AAUW-sponsored meetings all over the 
country, inspired by the Plan, paved the 
way for widespread discussion of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals — which in turn 
had a profound influence on the shaping 
and adoption of the United Nations 
Charter. A comprehensive study guide 
and kit on American foreign policy, pre- 
pared during the summer of 1944, were 
widely used by the branches. A second 
kit compiled that summer was a collec- 
tion of materials on postwar reconstruc- 
tion, emphasizing the interrelation of 
economics, education, and foreign affairs 
in our planning for peace.' 

The International Problem of the Month 
Series, replaced in 1943-44 by a survey 
of current developments, Front Page, 
and since 1944 by the quarterly study 
guide, Your Foreign Policy, provided 
analysis and bibliography on the major 
issues of current importance through 
these years. Your Foreign Policy carries 
sections on the conduct of diplomacy, 
on progress in world organization, our 
economic policy, and relations with Eu- 
rope, Asia, and the Western Hemisphere, 
and gives provocative topics for programs 
and bibliographical suggestions for fur- 
ther study in each area. Members of the 
national committee now contribute regu- 
larly in the fields of their special com- 
petence. 

From time to, time special study guides 


1Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer left her desk at 
AAUW Headquarters to take over her new duties 
at the Department of State in March 1944. Her 
successor, Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, had served since 
1941 as vice-chairman of the national committee, 
so there was no real break in the AAUW program. 
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have been compiled — on Russia by Dr. 
Nancy Scott, on American Relations with 
Eastern Asia by Dr. Meribeth E. Cam- 
eron, both members of the national com- 
mittee, and on Postwar Treatment of Ger- 
many by the Associate. A kit on the 
United Nations was prepared immedi- 
ately after the San Francisco conference, 
and included the special charter issue of 
Your Foreign Policy. The kit on interna- 
tional education has been revised several 
times to keep pace with the drafting and 
final acceptance of the UNESCO consti- 
tution. 

A most useful and provocative bro- 
chure, We Earn the Future, was written 
for international relations chairmen in 
1946 by Gladys Murphy Graham. How to 
plan programs, point up the discussion of 
contemporary issues, and carry out proj- 
ects for community action are some of 
Mrs. Graham’s contributions to more 
effective work by AAUW branches. 


INFLUENCE: STIMULUS FOR 


FURTHER STUDY 


One reason for the vitality of the 
study program of the Association through- 
out this period has been its constant in- 
terrelation with active participation in 
the formulation of American policy on 
matters of deep concern to AAUW. The 
Legislative Program adopted at Cincin- 
nati was a remarkably far-sighted one, 
enabling AAUW to carry on active sup- 
port for a constructive foreign policy in 
both the economic and political spheres, 
in spite of the inability to hold any con- 
vention in 1943 and the travel-less “‘meet- 
ing of minds” which became necessary. 
in 1945. 

The bold stand taken by the Associa- 
tion in the resolution (see page 129) favor- 
ing all possible aid to nations resisting 
Axis aggression, so dramatically adopted 
on the floor at the 1941 Convention, set 
the standard for our leadership in further- 
ing international cooperation. AAUW’s 
action was immediately communicated 
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to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the chairmen 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. In the months before 
Pearl Harbor the Association played a 
large part in developing public opinion 
in support of cooperation against the 
Axis, with more than two hundred of our 
branches participating actively. 

The 1941 Convention also took a stand 
in behalf of more effective world organiza- 
tion, supporting the “development of 
closer international collaboration to be 
begun now among the peoples resisting 
the Axis powers, and expanded as rap- 
idly as possible into suitable international 
institutions.” The Association was there- 
fore well prepared to take leadership in 
support of the famous Ball-Burton- 
Hatch-Hill resolution, committing the 
United States to help establish a world 
order of peace and justice under law. 


Legislative Action 


It is impressive to discover how much 
respect is now accorded on Capitol Hill 
and in the halls of state when AAUW 
speaks. Our insistence upon study before 
action is appreciated, and AAUW mem- 
bers are counted upon for intelligent 
leadership in the thinking of their own 
communities. Our influence has been ex- 
erted partly through testimony before 
House and Senate committees on such 
issues as renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, acceptance of the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements, adequate ap- 
propriations for UNRRA, ratification of 
the United Nations Charter, acceptance 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice, a consti- 
tutional amendment concerning ratifica- 
tion of treaties, and full U. S. participa- 
tion in UNESCO. 


Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee 


For over a quarter of a century the 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
in Washington has provided effective ma- 
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chinery for pooling the Association’s 
efforts with those of other women’s or- 
ganizations in support of measures en- 
dorsed under the AAUW Legislative 
Program. The Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee never itself endorses, 
promotes, or proposes legislation, nor can 
any member organization be involved in 
joint action except within the scope of its 
own commitments. The Associate has 
served since September 1944 as chairman 
of the WJCC legislative committee on 
international questions, and has several 
times been the authorized spokesman of a 
dozen or more of the organizations in 
hearings on legislation. 


Consultation 


Still more far-reaching, however, has 
been the influence exerted by the Associa- 
tion while policies are still in flux. ‘As a 
by-product of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, a new technique of consultation 
has been developed, whereby the State 
Department is able to sample the think- 
ing of a great cross-section of American 
public opinion through conferring with 
accredited representatives of the major 
national organizations, business, labor, 
farm, religious, and educational. Forty- 
two such organizations, including AAUW, 
were invited to designate consultants to 
the U. S. delegation at San Francisco. 
The present Associate served as AAUW’s 
consultant, with Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt and Mrs. Malbone Graham as alter- 
nates. A two-way process of true con- 
sultation was developed, until the influ- 
ence of the consultants on many a con- 
troversial issue became a determining 
factor in the attitude of the U. S. dele- 
gation. 

For example, it was the consultants 
representing AAUW, NEA, PTA, and the 
American Council on Education, who per- 
sistently demanded the inclusion of 
“education” in the Charter, and success- 
fully mobilized the support of labor, 
business, and other groups of such a wide 
range that the U. S. delegation finally 
capitulated. Many of the changes in the 


Charter as compared with the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals were brought about by 
such efforts: the increased importance 
and scope of the Economic and Social 
Council, specific references to justice and 
international law, provisions for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental agencies, and 
the emphasis on human rights, to mention 
only a few. 

Since San Francisco, there have been 
opportunities for official representation 
of organizations, including AAUW, at 
various international conferences, such 
as the UNRRA Council, the FAO Con- 
ference on the World Food Emergency, 
and the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, and for regular observers at all ses- 
sions of the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and most 
United Nations commissions. Dr. Janet 
Robb, chairman of international relations 
of the New York City Branch and pro- 
fessor of history at Hunter College, has 
served as AAUW’s accredited representa- 
tive at United Nations sessions in the 
New York area. 

Still more important as a means of 
carrying on the two-way relationships 
established at San Francisco is the ex- 
tensive program of State Department off- 
the-record conferences on issues of current 
importance. These have included frank 
discussion of the UNESCO Constitution, 
during and after the London conference; 
the work and plans of the UNESCO 
Preparatory Commission; educational re- 
construction in Germany and Japan; 
U. S. foreign economic policy; the ITO 
and the British Loan; the London session 
of the General Assembly; the Report on 
International Control of Atomic Energy; 
trusteeship of Pacific island bases; and 
many other vital aspects of our foreign 
policy. These sessions give the Associate 
an opportunity to present the views of 
AAUW and raise challenging questions, 
as well as to gather first-hand informa- 
tion. 

Perhaps UNESCO is one of the most 
striking examples of AAUW influence at 
work. When the Liaison Committee on 
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International Education called the first 
International Education Assembly at 
Harpers Ferry in September 1943, the 
present Associate, then vice-chairman of 
the national committee, was asked to rep- 
resent AAUW. At that Assembly repre- 
sentatives of the allied countries and of 
a wide range of American educational 
organizations drafted principles they 
agreed should be embodied in an inter- 
national educational organization, whose 
prompt establishment they strongly 
urged. Comparison of its text with that 
of the UNESCO Constitution shows 
clearly the influence of the Assembly. 

Our own former AAUW Associate, Dr. 
Brunauer, was appointed U. S. represent- 
ative on the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO, and played a very active role 
in determining the structure and func- 
tions of the new organization. AAUW 
meanwhile participated officially, through 
the present Associate, in State Depart- 
ment conferences and in meetings of 
educational organizations, appraising crit- 
ically the draft text and suggesting im- 
portant modifications. AAUW was also 
called on to advise both the Department 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as to the structure of the proposed 
National Commission on UNESCO and 
was designated as one of the fifty or- 
ganizations entitled to name a member 
of the National Commission. The General 
Director was named as AAUW member 
and was elected to the Executive Coun- 
cil at the first session. Our President, 
Dr. Helen C. White, also was appointed 
to the Commission as one of the distin- 
guished individual members. 


WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Other examples of inter-organizational 
cooperation in which AAUW has had a 
part during these six years include a 
number of conferences called by the 
American Council on Education to dis- 
cuss such matters as UNESCO, the poten- 
tial use of audio-visual methods in inter- 
national education, and educational re- 
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construction in the war-devastated coun- 
tries. AAUW joined with the Council in 
establishing the Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction in the 
fall of 1946, to coordinate and stimulate the 
work of all organizations and agencies 
dealing with the postwar emergency. 

The Association also has cooperated 
with other educational organizations and 
with the State Department and the Of- 
fice of Education in making arrangements 
for an exchange of teachers and in various 
conferences on foreign students. 

At the request of the Oxford colleges, 
our Committee on Selections for Oxford 
was revived by the Board in November 
1945, as a subcommittee of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, to screen 
applications of American women wishing 
to study at Oxford. 


Atomic Information 


The AAUW was instrumental in the 
establishment in November 1945 of the 
National Committee on Atomic Informa- 
tion, a clearing house for accurate informa- 
tion on atomic energy and its implications 
for our society. More than fifty of the 
major nationai organizations are affili- 
ated. The NCAI has no power to commit 
its members on matters of policy; its 
functions are purely educational. As vice- 
chairman and treasurer, the Associate 
has played an active part in its expanding 
work. She planned and organized a two- 
day national Institute on World Control 
of Atomic Energy held in Washington 
last July, with 985 delegates from 74 na- 
tional organizations, 33 states, 6 foreign 
countries, and 19 government agencies. 
Eminent experts analyzed the problem, 
the official proposals, American policy, 
and the people’s role. Many AAUW inter- 
national relations chairmen are now re- 
ceiving the bulletin Atomic Information 
and making use of other NCAI materials 
and program-planning assistance. 


Cause and Cure of War 


The Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War, of which AAUW had always 
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been an active member, went through a 
period of reorganization in which Dr. 
Brunauer played a leading role. She 
served as acting chairman from January 
to April 1943; as chairman of the Coordi- 
nating Committee during the transition 
period; and as a leader in setting up its 
successor, the Women’s Action Committee 
for Victory and Lasting Peace. The pres- 
ent Associate, who had often represented 
AAUW in the old committee and on the 
Women’s Action Committee, was elected 
a national vice-chairman in June 1944. 
However, the attempt to combine mil- 
lions of individual memberships with or- 
ganizational affiliation created adminis- 
trative difficulties which led the AAUW 
Board of Directors to withdraw AAUW’s 
affiliation in 1945. 

The Board of Directors foresaw that 
AAUW’s own long-established inter- 
national program would suffer if our 
branch leaders should feel it their duty, 
for instance, to devote themselves to an 
intensive membership drive for the Wom- 
en’s Action Committee, as they were 
asked to do. 


Cooperation with 
Other Organizations 


The Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, of which the AAUW As- 
sociate has been a member since its 
establishment in 1939, typifies another 
form of cooperation. Made up of indi- 
viduals chosen largely for their expert- 
ness, the Commission prepared and 
published an influential series of reports 
on problems of postwar reconstruction. 
One of the supporting papers of the Sec- 
ond Report, issued in 1942, was prepared 
by Dr. Brunauer. 

There have been many examples of 
cooperation with other organizations for 
specific purposes. For instance, AAUW 
cooperated with the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, League of Women Vot- 
ers, and the General Federation in spon- 
soring a conference on the United Nations 
and the Special Interests of Women, held 
in Washington September 19, 1945. This 


conference was limited to fifty distin- 
guished women, experienced in the inter- 
national field. In February 1947 the As- 
sociation cooperated with two other 
women’s organizations in an all-day insti- 
tute on Russian-American relations. 

The Associate served as chairman of 
the committee through which thirty-four 
of the national organizations represented 
at San Francisco cooperated in arranging 
a meeting in Washington on July 5, 1945, 
when Harold Stassen of the United 
States’ San Francisco delegation made his 
official report to the nation. AAUW also 
cooperated in drafting a statement signed 
by fifty organizations, asking that Fourth 
of July (1945) ceremonies throughout 
the nation be utilized to honor completion 
of the United Nations Charter. 


Inter-American 
Commission of Women 


The United States delegate to the 
Inter-American Commission of Women 
two years ago invited representatives of a 
few of the major women’s organizations, 
including AAUW, to constitute a Com- 
mittee for Consultation and Cooperation 
with her. The committee confers with her 
from time to time, and met with the full 
membership of the Commission during 
their session in Washington last De- 
cember. 


International Assembly 


AAUW was one of eighteen organiza- 
tions that sponsored the first really repre- 
sentative postwar gathering of women 
from every part of the world — the 
International Assembly of Women held 
at South Kortright, New York, in Octo- 
ber 1946. Women of every race, creed, 
and ideology lived together for ten days, 
discussing seriously the most fundamen- 
tal economic, political, and social issues 
of our time. Many of the delegates from 
54 foreign countries were university 
women, leaders in the federations associ- 
ated with us in the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 
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THE IFUW 


One of the most significant phases of 
the international work of AAUW is its 
liaison with the university women of other 
lands through the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. Of the thirty- 
odd associations affiliated we have always 
been the largest numerically and have 
had the most extensive national program. 
However, our own work has been greatly 
enriched by our contacts through IFUW 
with outstanding foreign women all 
around the world whose common bond 
is, in the words of Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, 
first IFUW president, not the mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge, but “the under- 
standing mind, balanced and slow to 
judge, the mind that by sheer force 
of its own convictions is tolerant of the 
convictions of others.” 


Relief 


Through these years of war emergency 
and postwar reconstruction we have been 
able in some measure to alleviate the 
sufferings of these comrades of ours in 
the wartorn countries overseas. The 
AAUW War Relief Fund, established on 
the outbreak of war in Europe, had re- 
ceived contributions of $41,000 by the 
fall of 1942, part of which was used for 
assistance to refugees in the United 
States, and the rest sent to various 
federation leaders abroad for use in meet- 
ing the immediate emergency needs of 
university women in the occupied areas 
and of those who had managed to escape. 

As the years went by, further thousands 
of dollars were collected and sent abroad 
to be distributed to war refugees in 
England, Switzerland, Sweden, Palestine, 
Canada, and the unoccupied zone of 
France. In 1944 the name of the fund 
was changed by the AAUW Board to the 
Reconstruction Aid Fund, under which 
a very flexible program of assistance to 
university women has emphasized their 
potential contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of their own countries after the war. 
Through this fund we have provided 
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books and scientific equipment needed 
by individual scholars abroad, brief re- 
fresher courses and short periods of study, 
or medical assistance and other rehabilita- 
tion for university women victims of the 
war. 

As the occupied countries were lib- 
erated and our direct contacts re-estab- 
lished, we have been thrilled to learn 
of the valiant idealism of university 
women and of the resilient spirit in which 
they face the overwhelming tasks of re- 
construction. Even in Italy, where the 
Association had been officially disbanded 
at Mussolini’s order in 1934, FILDIS 
had actually carried on underground 
through all these years. Throughout occu- 
pied Europe —in Poland, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, Norway, 
and Denmark — university women 
played a courageous role in resistance to 
the occupying forces. Some were impris- 
oned, executed, or taken as slave labor to 
Germany, and most suffered serious pri- 
vations. 

In April 1946 there was a meeting of the 
officers in Zurich at which the AAUW 
Treasurer, Mrs. Atkinson, was able to 
confer with Federation leaders from sev- 
eral countries on how AAUW could make 
the most useful contribution to recon- 
struction abroad. Later, specific sugges- 
tions came from the IFUW as an out- 
come of the Council meeting in London 
in July. Headquarters also circularized all 
the Federations, asking their advice. 

The AAUW Journat published names 
of Federation leaders in the liberated 
areas, suggesting that packages of food 
and clothing be sent to them for distri- 
bution among university women in their 
countries. Thousands of such packages 
were dispatched by our branches in re- 
sponse to this appeal. Touching letters of 
gratitude from the recipients stressed not 
only the material comfort these things 
brought them, but the warm sense of 
friendly comradeship they epitomized. 

In the winter of 1946-47 another emer- 
gency appeal, for educational supplies to 


be shipped by UNRRA to schools in the 
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devastated countries, elicited widespread 
response from our branches. In the aggre- 
gate tons of sorely-needed supplies were 
sent to the liberated countries in Europe 
and Asia within the few months when 
UNRRA could carry on such operations. 
AAUW’s major project in international 
assistance, however, was the establish- 
ment, as a part of the fellowship program, 
of international study grants to bring 
young women from the liberated countries 
for study in the United States, — a project 
which IFUW leaders think is of deep signi- 
ficance for international understanding. 


IFUW Meetings 


The last IFUW conference met in the 
shadow of impending war in Stockholm 
in the fall of 1939. From time to time 
throughout the war a few of the officers 
were able to meet in London and chan- 
nels of communication were kept open 
with as many as possible of the affiliated 
associations. The work of the Committee 
for the Award of International Fellow- 
ships was carried on without interruption 
although only the American section could 
meet. The AAUW international relations 
office provided the necessary secretarial 
and administrative assistance. 

A regional conference of IFUW’s mem- 
ber associations in the Western Hemi- 
phere met at Havana, Cuba, November 
20-22, 1941. The AAUW Associate served 
as assistant secretary of the IFUW in 
planning for this meeting and prepared 
the final report of its sessions. This con- 
ference gave new impetus to the work of 
the Association in the countries of this 
hemisphere, and established personal con- 
tacts that have strengthened our mutual 
understanding in the years since then. 

The first IFUW Council meeting after 
the war was held at Crosby Hall in Lon- 
don July 27-31, 1946. Our Council mem- 
ber, the chairman of our International 
Relations Committee, Dr. Louise Pearce, 
was not able to attend, but AAUW was 
officially represented by Dr. Meta Glass, 
who is convenor of the IFUW Finance 
Committee. She brought back an encour- 


‘aging report on the vitality of the federa- 
tions abroad. 

The first postwar conference of the 
IFUW will be held in Toronto in Au- 
gust 1947. On the recommendation of our 
International Relations Committee, 
AAUW’S Board of Directors decided that 
our allotted two hundred non-voting dele- 
gates should be chosen from among those 
members who had been most active in the 
international work of AAUW in each 
state. Nominations and requests to at- 
tend are being cleared through the inter- 
national relations office at Headquarters. 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


It is amazing, looking back over these 
six years of worldwide turmoil and dis- 
ruption, to see how steadily AAUW has 
been able to carry on its three-fold inter- 
national program of study, action, and 
cooperation. The difficulties of wartime 
merely challenged the resourcefulness of 
our members, and the needs of university 
women in other lands brought a heart- 
warming response that will bear fruit 
through the years to come. 

Branch study groups throughout the 
country had laid sound foundations on 
which to build a far-sighted support of 
international cooperation. AAUW can be 
justly proud that our influence, based on 
long preparation and on clear understand- 
ing of the issues involved, has been effec- 
tively exerted to help bring into existence 
these essential institutions of “a world 
society in which individuals and nations 
may live in security, dignity and peace” 
— to quote our 1945 resolution. 

In the field of international relations 
AAUW’s pioneer work has provided us 
the tools for effective leadership. We face 
now the still more arduous task of imple- 
menting and expanding the existing struc- 
ture of international organization, of test- 
ing every national policy by its effect on 
international cooperation, and of building 
peace where it must be built, in the minds 
of the men and women in our own com- 
munity — neighborhood, nation, or world. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


In the six years since the Cincinnati 
Convention, the social studies program 
has come of age. Growing out of the 
consumer program in 1935, it has de- 
veloped through the war years — years 
requiring immediate community service 
on the one hand, and on the other, serious 
study of profound national issues — into 
a well-rounded program which takes ac- 
count of the relationship of man to man 
and of man to society. Nowadays, we are 
concerned with labor standards, social 
security, race relations, housing and health 
—as well as consumer problems. For 
these are logical, inevitable developments 
out of our first interest — developments 
which began before the war but which, 
nevertheless, can best be traced in rela- 
tion to the requirements imposed by the 
national emergency. 


THE PERIOD OF UNLIMITED 
EMERGENCY, 1941-43 





The war touched upon every aspect of 
national life; yet with respect to public 
policy, it impinged most directly upon 
that area called, in the AAUW adult 
education program, social studies. The 
total mobilization of manpower — paid 
worker and volunteer alike — the utiliza- 
tion of scarce resources, the distribution 
of scarce goods and services, and the 
development of effective financial meas- 
ures: these were the major national prob- 
lems after 1941. 


Study Materials 


A quick glance at some of the materials 
provided by national Headquarters during 
this period shows how directly the war 
effort was reflected in the social studies 
program. During the years 1941-1943, 
the Associate prepared — in some cases 
with outside assistance — nine study bul- 
letins designed to assist AAUW members 
in meeting wartime problems arising in 


their own communities or in thinking 
through wartime problems on which their 
representatives in Congress had to take 
action. These included Our Organization 
for National Defense, Taxation and De- 
fense, Social Welfare Services and the War, 
The Problem of Inflation, and What Total 
War Means. 

At the same time, our continuing in- 
terests were not abandoned, for the Con- 
temporary America series included Con- 
sumer Movement, 1942, and Housing in 
War and Peace. The Associate and several 
of the members of the Social Studies 
Committee continued to work closely 
with the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, formed in 1937 for the purpose 
of bringing together persons concerned 
with problems of importance and interest 
to consumers and retailers alike. Sub- 
committees of the NC-RC were estab- 
lished to work on special projects, such 
as informative labeling and informative 
selling. Pamphlet materials prepared for 
the NC-RC and circulated among AAUW 
groups proved extremely popular, for 
they outlined procedures necessary to 
basic community work. 


Legislation 


In October 1941 the Association went 
on record in support of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, thereby establishing 
a policy on the protection of consumer 
interests which was to continue through- 
out the war and into the period of transi- 
tion. 

The Association was interested not only 
in the development of an effective system 
of controls which would assure the equi- 
table distribution of scarce goods, but also 
in the development of specific consumer 
safeguards within that system. Letters 
from national Headquarters went to the 
Administrator of Price Control, asking 
for regulations to establish a price-quality 
relationship for certain foods and textiles, 
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urging the further development of the 
consumer standards program, and ad- 
vocating measures to make rationing ef- 
fective. 

It was immediately evident that the 
success of the price control and rationing 
programs would depend largely upon the 
extent to which the general public be- 
came convinced of their necessity and 
willing to cooperate in making them 
function. Government personnel could 
not hope to carry out the educational 
program which this entailed. Volunteer 
groups had to take the lead in explaining 
to the public just what wartime con- 
sumer controls meant and how they 


worked. 


Local Leadership 


Out of their broad background of con- 
sumer study during the previous decade, 
AAUW branches were able to provide 
significant leadership in this volunteer 
education program. Many hundreds of 
AAUW members rendered yeoman service 
on price panels and rationing boards. 
Study groups became community con- 
sumer councils overnight. If, during the 
years of unlimited emergency and total 
war, the Association had made no other 
contribution to the common cause, the 
work of these women would have testified 
to the vitality and usefulness of the 
adult education program. 

Apart from the obvious problems of 
setting up machinery and enlisting leader- 
ship and personnel, certain special prob- 
lems confronted organizations like 
AAUW. What activities were particularly 
suited to the resources of the Association? 
How could identity be maintained while 
at the same time full cooperation was 
tendered? National Headquarters tried 
to provide realistic guidance for the de- 
velopment of an appropriate relationship 
between AAUW groups and local councils. 
Conferences were regularly held with the 
staff members of wartime agencies in 
Washington, and packets of materials 
were prepared by the Associate, advising 
branch leaders on the development of 
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consumer information centers, and on the 
formation of other appropriate kinds of 
cooperative organization. 


Branch Projects 


As early as 1940-1941, branch reports 
indicated that AAUW members were re- 
lating their efforts to the total national 
defense. There was a growing emphasis 
on social responsibility. By the end of 
1942, more than eighty committees had 
been organized by AAUW groups to work 
with local defense councils, and fifty 
branches had reported varying degrees of 
responsibility for the establishment of 
consumer information centers in their 
cities. 

The growing emphasis on social re- 
sponsibility in branch activities was not 
limited to participation in the national 
wartime program. Defense councils with 
which AAUW groups were associated in- 
vestigated the effect of war upon health 
conditions, housing and nutrition — par- 
ticularly as these concerned children. A 
number of state divisions directed their 
attention to the problems of youth which 
were intensified during the period of total 
war. The Manual on Wartime Community 
Activities, issued by national Headquar- 
ters, included outstanding AAUW proj- 
ects which concerned special services for 
migrant workers and for particular mi- 
nority groups. 


The Postwar World 


Our sights were raised, as time per- 
mitted, to the postwar problems which 
ultimately we would be called upon to 
face. In July 1941, the association went 
on record in support of a measure to 
provide for the establishment of a Post- 
Emergency Advisory Commission, and 
testimony was presented by the Associate 
in social studies at a Congressional hear- 
ing. 

By the end of 1942, AAUW branches 
were forming — sometimes in cooperation 
with other groups in their own com- 
munities — local planning committees de- 
signed to survey social and economic 
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conditions which would inevitably raise 
problems during the period of postwar 
readjustment. At the request of the As- 
sociate, the National Resources Planning 
Board provided state and branch presi- 
dents and social studies chairmen with 
copies of Post-War Planning, a bulletin 
previously prepared by the Planning 
Board. 


TOTAL WAR, 1943-45 


The organization of civilian volunteers 
preceded Pearl Harbor. Yet, in our think- 
ing, the high point of civilian and military 
mobilization and of social and economic 
organization occurred during the period 
1943-1945. In the social studies program, 
those years marked an intensification of 
branch activities undertaken in the earlier 
period, and at the same time, the neces- 
sary development of new services by 
national Headquarters. 


Cooperation with Wartime Agencies 


Prior to 1943, the relationship between 
the Federal Government, local branches of 
national organizations, and the national 
offices of those organizations was hap- 
hazard and unintegrated—so far as 
the mobilization of civilian volunteer 
services was concerned. Government 
agencies, rarely pausing to consult na- 
tional officers and staff members at any 
length, solicited local support and dis- 
tributed educational materials at large. 
Local branches frequently complained of 
the failure of government agencies to 
clarify policy, and of the half-heartedness 
of local offices of government to utilize 
volunteer services. National staff mem- 
bers carried these complaints back to 
government agencies and requested 
greater participation by public groups in 
the formulation of policy. 

The volume of mail from the branches 
made it necessary for the Social Studies 
Associate to give an increasing proportion 
of her time to assisting AAUW groups 
engaged in local organization for national 
defense. It was essential, therefore, that 
she establish a close working relationship 
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with those officials responsible for public 
information services. It was desirable to 
make that relationship effective at the 
policy level as well. Accordingly, the 
Social Studies Committee’ recommended 
that for the time being the Associate 
“give first place to contacts with federal 
agencies for advisory service and co- 
operation.” 

By 1943, the necessity for direct co- 
operation between government personnel 
and staff representatives of: national or- 
ganizations in the planning of local pro- 
grams had been generally accepted. Con- 
sultation between the two groups became 
a regular procedure. In addition, govern- 
ment agencies began to ask for advice on 
matters of general policy as these affected 
the public. During the period 1943-1945, 
AAUW officers and staff members were 
invited to confer with various divisions of 
OPA, OCD, the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, WPB, and the Office of 
Community War Services. Gradually, con- 
ferences had developed into formal group 
meetings at which the accepted policies 
and programs of national organizations 
were made familiar to government execu- 
tives. 


Advisory Committees 


National organizations requested that 
this newly developed consultative rela- 
tionship be made continuous by the ap- 
pointment of advisory committees of 
group representatives — and particularly 
by the appointment of advisory committees 
of consumer representatives. AAUW for- 
mally made such requests of the OPA, 
the Economic Stabilization Board, and 
the Food Distribution Administration. 
Late in 1943, the Administrator of the 
OPA appointed such an advisory com- 
mittee, and invited both the chairman of 
the Social Studies Committee and the 
Associate in Social Studies to serve as 
representatives. Because of her familiarity 
with AAUW branch experience, the As- 
sociate was also invited to serve on a 
subcommittee concerned with the recruit- 
ment, training and assignment of per- 
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sonnel on local war price and rationing 
boards.! 

Thus, increasingly, organizations were 
tendering experience and advice to policy- 
makers and then providing avenues of 
communication for the interpretation of 
programs and the dissemination of in- 
formation. National organizations were 
becoming part of the social and political 
structure of American life, affording their 
members an avenue for democratic parti- 
cipation in spite of the growing com- 
plexity and centralization of government. 


Legislation 


The Association continued its support 
for the maintenance of an effective price 
control program and for the passage of 
supplementary measures designed to pro- 
tect the position of the consumer. Testi- 
mony was presented expressing AAUW’s 
stand on grade labeling; and subsequently, 
testimony was presented in support of 
additional funds for the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and in opposition to legisla- 
tion which would have weakened the 
Food and Drug Administration. Letters 
were sent from national Headquarters to 
federal administrators and to Congress- 
men, urging the development and enforce- 
ment of an adequate clothing program. 
In line with the Association’s interest in 
postwar problems, testimony was pre- 
sented stressing the need for better hous- 
ing and for urban redevelopment. 


Study Materials 


Parallel to activity in securing partici- 
pation of organizations on executive 
boards of government, AAUW Head- 
quarters carried on its continuing educa- 
tion program, providing AAUW members 
regularly with information on current de- 
velopments in the field of social studies. 
The Contemporary America series included 
an article on “Wartime Living Costs”; 
and “Current Picture of Major National 


1In the summer of 1944, the Associate in Social 
Studies, Dr. Esther Cole Franklin, resigned from 
the staff of AAUW and Dr. Maxine Sweezy Wools- 
ton was appointed her successor. 
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Developments” was sent to branch and 
siate social studies chairmen. Various 
mimeographed materials were prepared to 
explain government regulations and ex- 
ecutive orders and to suggest appropriate 
references for study. 

At the same time, postwar problems 
grew in importance. Contemporary Amer- 
ica included an article entitled “Toward 
Postwar Adjustments in America.” A 
legislative kit described pending meas- 
ures on the reorganization of Congress, 
as well as legislation in the field of social 
studies which would come before the 
House and Senate as soon as the war was 
over. 

In order to maintain AAUW’s position 
of leadership in the consumer field, the 
Social Studies Committee requested its 
chairman to prepare The Consumer in the 
Postwar Economy, a comprehensive pam- 
phlet designed to assist social studies 
groups in a re-orientation to consumer 
problems. 

In September 1944, Postwar Poll: Com- 
munities of Tomorrow was prepared at 
national Headquarters for the guidance of 
social studies groups in conducting com- 
munity surveys of postwar needs. Com- 
munity resources, both public and pri- 
vate, were listed; references were pro- 
vided; and a series of questions gave 
direction to the whole project. 

Three pamphlets designed to assist 
branches in evaluating problems which 
must be viewed from the wider perspec- 
tive of the nation as a whole were au- 
thorized by the Social Studies Committee. 
In the fall of 1944, a National Planning 
Association pamphlet, Joint Statement on 
Social Security by Business, Labor, and 
Agriculture and a companion study out- 
line prepared by a member of the Social 
Studies Committee were distributed to 
all branches. A few months later, Medical 
Care for Everybody? was prepared by the 
Associate; it quickly achieved the largest 
circulation of any pamphlet published 
by AAUW. In the spring of 1945, Mone- 
tary Plans for the United Nations, pre- 
pared by the present chairman of the 
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Social Studies Committee,! was offered 
to the branches by the Social Studies 
Committee and the International Rela- 
tions Committee. 


PERIOD OF TRANSITION, 1945-47 


In the time that has elapsed since V-J 
Day, branches have returned to the pre- 
war pattern of their activities. Yet the 
area of their interests has expanded, and 
the range of their effectiveness in the 
community has developed as the result of 
cooperation with wartime committees 
and councils. Participation in the devel- 
opment of recreation programs for youth, 
of day care nurseries for the children of 
working mothers, of emergency housing 
bureaus for the families of veterans — all 
of these activities have led to speculation 
about basic economic and social problems. 
In the same way they have led to a re- 
evaluation of the social studies program; 
for an expansion of the area of interests, 
while evidence of growth, raises problems 
of integration and organization. 


The Budget Study 


In the spring of 1946, national Head- 
quarters prepared a combined program, 
designed to emphasize the interrelation- 
ship of all fields in the adult education 
program. As an introduction to social 
studies, the Associate suggested that 
branch chairmen plan a budget for a fam- 
ily of four on an annual income of $1500. 
On the basis of such a study, local groups 
could then assess the adequacy of com- 
munity facilities, and subsequently de- 
velop special programs directed to par- 
ticular problems. Supplementary materi- 
als were circulated to all social studies 
chairmen. Budget Study for the $1500 Fam- 
ily was designed to assist branch leaders 
in drawing up a basic form. Outline for a 


1Dr. Mabel Newcomer, now in Germany as con- 
sultant on taxation and revenue for the Civil 
Affairs Division of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment, succeeded Dr. Caroline Ware as chairman of 
the Social Studies Committee in June 1945. Miss 
Anne Mumford is acting chairman in Dr. New- 
comer’s absence. 
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Branch Housing Program suggested the 
lines along which a specific project, grow- 
ing out of the budget study, might be 
developed. Meet the John L. Browns, pre- 
pared by the Wisconsin State Division, 
afforded a model for the adaptation of the 
budget form to problems which might be 
dealt wth at the state level. 


State Workshop Meetings 


Long before the war the Social Studies 
Committee had recognized the difficulties 
which would arise in this field as the range 
of subject matter increased, and at the 
request of the committee, the Board of 
Directors appropriated a special fund to 
permit the Associate and individual mem- 
bers of the committee to attend state 
meetings and to participate in workshop 
sessions. 

Until the fall of 1945 the difficulties 
of wartime travel made such conferences 
impossible. Since then, the Associate? 
has attended ten state meetings at which 
social studies workshops have been con- 
ducted, and members of the Social Studies 
Committee have attended five other state 
meetings. The workshop meeting affords 
an opportunity first, for the discussion of 
current branch and state projects and of 
the national program, and second, for 
the development of a model program, 
adapting national emphases to local con- 
ditions. 


Legislation 


AAUW has continued to present the 
case of the consumer before committees 
of Congress as well as officials of wartime 
agencies. Testimony was submitted in 
support of price control, and in support 
of measures designed to strengthen the 
program by assuring the production of 
low- and medium-priced goods and the 
construction of housing for low and mid- 
dle-income groups — especially veterans. 
Testimony was also presented in opposi- 


2In the summer of 1945 the Associate in Social 
Studies, Dr. Maxine Sweezy Woolston, resigned 
from the staff of AAUW; and Miss Edith Hyslop 
was appointed her successor. 
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tion to measures to extend resale price 
maintenance and measures which would 
weaken the protection afforded consumers 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, a 
statement was submitted expressing the 
Association’s support for the continuation 
of the authority to control rents. 

Various measures proposing action on 
social and economic issues were presented 
to Congress during the period of transi- 
tion. AAUW submitted testimony on 
two of these: the General Housing Bill 
and the health provisions of the social 
security legislation-— embodied in the 
National Health Bill. 


Cooperative Activities at 
Headquarters 


Just as the range of branch effective- 
ness has increased as the result of coopera- 
tion with wartime committees and coun- 
cils, so has the range of effectiveness of 
the national Association. 

The Consumer Advisory Committee 
of OPA, now dissolved, has served as the 
model for a new advisory committee — 
the Consumer Advisory Committee to the 
Council of Economic Advisers. All mem- 
bers of the new committee are associated 
with national organizations like AAUW 
— women’s groups, civic organizations, 
and religious groups; and the Associate 
and the former chairman of the Social 
Studies Committee have been invited to 
serve on it. 

Although the tendering of advice to 
advisers might seem academic, the new 
committee has an important function to 
perform. In order to assist the President 
in drafting an annual economic report to 
Congress — a report which reviews trends 
in our economy, and recommends meas- 
ures designed to maintain full employ- 
ment and production — the Council has 
recognized the necessity for consulting 
with representatives of commerce and in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture, and consumer 
interests. Consultation with the first 
three of these groups has been a feature of 
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government policy-making for some time. 
Consultation with the fourth is a by- 
product of the war which now seems to 
have been accepted as a permanent de- 
velopment. 

Cooperation among staff members and 
officers of national organizations has not 
been limited to participation on govern- 
ment advisory committees. During the 
periods of total war and transition, two 
other cooperative groups have been formed 
which are concerned with national issues 
in the field of social studies and with 
legislation relating to those issues — the 
Consumer Clearinghouse and the Hous- 
ing Legislation Information Service. The 
common purpose of these two organiza- 
tions is specified in their names: each was 
set up to expedite the exchange of infor- 
mation of interest to national organiza- 
tions. Neither can act as an organization. 
Each provides a forum where technical 
experts can present information on na- 
tional problems, and government per- 
sonnel explain the provisions of new pro- 
grams. Work with these organizations has 
proved highly profitable. As a result of 
their meetings, the Associate has been 
able to offer guidance to branches on 
community cooperation in relation to 
price control legislation and in relation 
to the administration of the veterans’ 
emergency housing program. 


The Widening Horizon 


The years 1941-1947 have been crucial 
for the social studies program. Necessarily 
we gave most of our time — both at the 
national office and in the local branch — 
to problems directly concerned with the 
winning of the war. Yet the development 
of the program was not retarded by the 
requirements made of us. Rather, its 
development was accelerated, for study 
programs were put to the test, and our 
resources of leadership and cooperation 
utilized to the full. At the same time,.ex- 
perience afforded us an appreciation of 
the size of the field, of its complexities, 
and of the interdependence of its parts. 
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Some day during this year the millionth 
person will come to a community art event 
managed by an AAUW branch in some 
town. Concerts, exhibitions, plays, dance 
recitals, talks on architecture and city 
planning and similar pleasures have been 
enjoyed by 861,000 persons in the past 
six years. 

The art program amounts to what one 
member has called “low-brow university 
extension.” Its chief elements are what the 
members do in their communities, and 
what they do to prepare themselves for 
doing it. Preparation has to be long be- 
cause the object is public education in 
the arts, not social service. For the six- 
year interval under consideration, psy- 
chological interest lies in reviewing what 
we intended to do, what the war forced us 
into doing instead, and how we are now 
returning to the original aims. 


Proposal and Disposal 


When we began, in December 1938, the 
approach was to be that of the survey: 
branches were to make studies of the his- 
tory and present status of the arts in their 
home towns, decide upon strategic local 
programs and adjust themselves to the 
necessary preparation for conducting 
them, always remembering that learning 
comes first through things at hand and 
from personal experience. 

The ink of theory was hardly dry when 
it became necessary to stop searching the 
community and exploring educational 
methods. Our emphasis during the war 
turned immediately to the circulation of 
exhibitions and to war projects. By 1943- 
44 we had 92 projects for soldiers and 
civilian defense, and only 30 for children. 

When we look back over the six years’ 
sequence, it runs about like this: We lost 
almost at once the large prewar member 
enrollment of 18,000. We doubled public 
attendance upon community art events. 


The community point of view came to be 
understood and applied. More skilled 
leaders appeared. State programs emerged 
to considerable influence. The educational 
advance of about half the working 
branches can be demonstrated. Guidance 
material reached the point of adaptation 
to our own situation. 


Current Resources 


Branches plan and execute nearly 400 
community projects every year, for a 
public now approaching 183,000. Attend- 
ance at these undertakings is divided 
about as follows between three main in- 
terests: exhibitions, around 112,000; plays, 
49,000; concerts, 7,000; the balance 
chiefly literary concerns. AAUW groups 
also give help to other local art agencies, 
including cash gifts amounting to some 
$400 a season. 

About 375 branches work seriously in 
the arts through 5,500 members. All our 
riches are in people and places. The places 
where the branches are, the American 
towns with their wonderful differences — 
landscape, sea, sky, mountain, plain, 
climate, history, occupations and ideals — 
move people to imagine and bring into 
being something expressive of their locale. 

Since 1939-40, the first full year, the 
program has cost in money, six to nine 
cents out of each member’s annual dues of 
$2.00. Its practical results are obtained 
through the work of about one thousand 
women who lead study courses, direct 
workshops and conduct projects each year. 

Approximately 3,500 members are en- 
rolled in study courses every year, and 
2,000 in practicum — a ratio of 64 to 36 
per hundred. The average study course 
takes 16 hours, the typical workshop 
course is 32 hours, though both may be 
longer — practicum sometimes reaching a 
total of 200 hours in a year. The subjects 
chiefly emphasized are literature, painting, 
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and design; and over the six years the di- 
vision of interest between the seven arts 
may be crudely expressed in terms of 
enrollment to the nearest thousand, as 
follows: 


8,000 + 


7,000-+- 
6,000 — 


1. Literature. : 
2. — and De ‘sign. ... 
. Drama. 


. Sculpture 
. The Dance 


The story of the dip in personnel, to- 
gether with the rise in public attendance, 
shows in every phase in the table on the 
opposite page. 


Eye to Hand 


The war made us retreat to the sim- 
plicity of appeal to the eye. But the eye 
stands for life and learning, and vision 
makes the hand want to do things. 

Out of relationships fostered by exhibi- 
tions, these are the things that AAUW 
groups have done: 

Projects 
Pusuic Scnoont ConNECTIONS........ 126 


Annual Exhibition of Children’s 
69 
Town and County Projects........ 34 
Children’s Summer Schools, 4; 
Classes, 13. 


Work for Public Se hool Art Super- 


International Exchange of Children’s 


Community Pusuic Art Epucation.. 114 


Workshops......... a pac 
Annual Painting Exhibitions. ssi ac 
Art Centers or Museums Founded.. 20 
CS Er ee ree 
Civic Collections. .. . 

Art Associations Started. 

Art Council 

Art Institutes 


State Division CoNTRIBUTION...... 


Statewide Circuits of National Col- 


Assembling of State Exhibitions... . 
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Exhibitions are planned for the small 
city where there is no museum, art center, 
nor influential college art department. 
Nearly three-quarters of 558 exhibitions 
of the national collections over the years 
were presented in cities of less than 25,000; 
the median city was 12,000; while nearly 
one in four was below 5,000. By per cent, 
the distribution of the places as to popula- 
tion size is as follows: 


Per Cent 

Each Cumu- 

Population Group Group lative 
 cinuageuianednee . ae — 
ZEOO— 4,000.........00.. 15 23 
BRO — BOO. . cn ccccccces 20 43 
10,000 — 24,999 73 
14 87 
90 
100 


It may be important in these cities 
without art dealers or art shops that the 
public can buy. Sales made for the artists 
(without commission) amounted to $240 
a year. 

The renting of exhibitions from outside 
sources prompts assembling of them at 


home, and nearly 700 exhibitions of crafts, 
antiques, and paintings by local artists 
have been made for community presenta- 
tion by our branches. 


Hand to Eye 


While eye to hand is the most popular 
direction of interest, the cycles of growth 
will also work in reverse, from hand to 
eye; that is, the people who start in a 
workshop may come to the undertaking 
of all the other means of learning. 

Adults are too well equipped with criti- 
cal values to be easily courageous about 
practicum which will show up their lack of 
skill, so we established as illustration one 
medium in which the person herself could 
take every step from the idea to its social 
expression. The art had to be one about 
which we could communicate easily, so 
it almost had to be writing. 

The annual Writing Project has fostered 
the short story and verse by providing 
criticism and encouraging marketing. The 
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MEMBER ENROLLMENT AND PUBLIC ATTENDANCE AT 
COMMUNITY ART EVENTS 


1941-42 through 1946-47 


A. BackGRouUND 


Pacdtgtii hee aie 4,905 4,310 4,672 5,259 (5,259) 
Community Projects....... 343 292 443 332 391 (391) 2,192 
Public Attendance......... 88,233 128,378 135,966 142,644 182,679 (182,679) 860,579 




















B. Brancu Epucation: (a) study course, (b) practicum 





















Sis a adc telced (a) 950 871 530 581 604 (604) 4,140 
(b) 789 590 670 680 656 (656) 4,041 
Painting and Design..... (a) 1,283 758 460 266 880 (880) 4,477 
(b) 1,295 548 480 226 98 (98) 2,745 
Es BSS one Sad (b) 549 241 140 408 810 (810) 2,958 
PS io séinowacadX ad (a) 1,015 736 730 615 792 (792) 4,680 
(b) 311 163 90 230 114 (114) 1,022 
rts Bos Ba be (a) 680 387 370 382 413 (413) 2,646 
(b) 256 248 120 151 169 (169) 1,113 
Architecture............ (a) 12 25 30 85 56 (56) 264 
(Photographic Study).... (b) _ 6 _— _ 16 (16) 38 
Sculpture and Ceramics.. (a) 12 17 —_ 12 10 (10) 61 
(b) — 45 10 47 10 (10) 122 
RS vk ove kndecss (a) —_ 10 oo — — — 10 
(b) 123 90 10 8 28 (28) 287 





C. ExnrsirIons 


















National Collections 
RT Sie Sisk ting 6 uae ai 78 93 103 104 90 (90) 558 
crite Ble 41 69 68 83 77 (77) *** 275 
NR. nos waeeew es $115 $134 $225 $290 $539 ($539) $1,842 
Local Collections 
a 128 33 194 128 104 (104) 691 


Total Public Attendance... 55,200 88,948 90,747 104,426 111,944 (111,944) 562,209 






* Estimate. Figures for 1945-46 repeated. 
** Branches more or less the same ones from year to year. 
*** Omitting duplicates. 






awards for first, second and third places Rise of the State Program 
have been announced in the JouRNAL over 
a seven-year period, and the full story has as the focus for the arts program, therefore 
been written up in the pamphlet, Five state work is of state genesis: there were 
Years of the Writing Project. Reported eight state undertakings in 1941-42, 
sales include about fifteen books, many twelve in 1945-46. There are now 47 state 
short stories, children’s plays, articles,and art chairmen, of whom half make annual 
verse. Accounts of marketing are incom- reports. Fifteen states have active and 
plete, representing some 20 of the 70 continuous state programs with budgets 
writing groups, who have given sufficient assigned, ranging from $35 to $65. An ac- 
details over a period of years. Since 1941- count of the working evolution of AAUW 
42 reported sales amount to $20,617. arts in lowa — a state which was a pioneer 


The branch has always been regarded 
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in the national program — appeared in the 
Fall Journau for 1946. North Dakota 
made and published a state art directory 
in 1945-46. California, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, North Carolina, and 
Alabama have made unifying projects. 
In order to think about branches in 
relation to each other, their environment 
and their nearest bonds, the travel policy 
of the Arts Associate has been to visit 
groups of branches in one state at a time. 
Out of this procedure there has gradually 
been acquired some understanding of the 
status of the design arts, reported in mime- 
ographed studies of the states of Iowa, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma, and in 
memoranda about the potentials in Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Minnesota, Indiana, West 
Virginia, and the Southeast Central 
Region. 
The routing of exhibitions, chiefly na- 
tional, on state circuits makes for a sense 
of unity. These circuits have been man- 
aged by the state art chairmen in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. The first State 
Presidents Conference also strengthened 
support for the arts the following year. 


General Pattern 


When the last precise figures were 
taken — in 1939-40 — of al! the art pro- 
grams reported, 67 per cent were in towns 
and cities under 25,000. It is believed that 
this ratio still obtains today. The aims of 
the community art program have been 
reasonably successful in places up to 
50,000. Workshops and study courses are 
the more usual methods in large cities, but 
there have been notable results in inter- 
action with the city’s life in Chicago, 
through the initiative of the late Helen 
Gardner, and in Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, and Cincinnati. The theory of 
adaptation in Cincinnati is described by 
Kathleen Ressler in the Winter JouRNAL 
for 1947. 
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The chief regional preference has been 
for design arts in branches west of the 
Mississippi and inclining toward the 
southwest. One southwestern state has 
brought 96 exhibitions from the national 
circuit, and made two projects of its own. 
This movement is not ours in isolation: it 
accords with the trend of later museum 
establishment and is associated with the 
development of the western state college 
and university. 

The next areas of interest in the design 
arts are midwestern and far western, in 
this order. Southern and northeastern 
groups have been on the whole more at- 
tracted to literary and dramatic arts. 

About half a dozen pieces of research, 
usually efforts to summarize and inter- 
pret a trend, are done annually by the 
Associate in the Arts. Two biographical 
sketches of local architects have been 
written as examples of the case method. 
Community art surveys were completed 
during the war by Honolulu; Billings, 
Montana; Long Beach, and Pasadena, 
California; and Wichita Falls, Texas, 
bringing the total studies to 153. Three 
new community surveys were started in 
1946-47. 

The lessening in the number of members 
enrolled in the arts as standards of quality 
crystallize is highly significant. Before 
the art department was formally organ- 
ized, many large groups of thirty or more 
were enrolled as listeners for general 
courses in art appreciation. Now the aver- 
age group is enrolled for either study or 
practicum and numbers only five to twelve 
members. The number of community art 
projects seems to be established at a point 
between three and four hundred per year; 
but member enrollment and public at- 
tendance are still increasing beyond the 
war years’ minimum. 

Probably the most significant change in 
development is that as branches grow in 
competence they find it best to turn to the 
shaping of specific art organizations in 
their communities. The local Little Thea- 
tre, Children’s Theatre, Little Gallery or 
Museum, Art Patrons, Friends of Art, 
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Writing Class, Craft Workshop, or Chil- 
. dren’s Summer Schools of Art, though still 
supported by the branch, thus pass into 
non-specialized community life, or under 
public school administration. 


Intercommunication 


During the six years the Associate in 
Arts has visited 111 branches, as a rule 
about 15 to 20 in one state at a time, and 
has attended nine state or regional confer- 
ences. 

About 3,600 pieces of material — in the 
form of study guides or suggestions about 
method — have been distributed, and 
25,000 items of exhibition data. The 
section of notes on the arts in the Gen- 
eral Director’s Letter is written out of such 
data as we have on branch needs and in- 
terests and the 1947 January issue tells ex- 
actly what art items have been covered 
in this interval and in what proportion. 

In this period some 7,000 letters have 
been exchanged, chiefly letters of con- 
sultation about specific plans; and 2,464 
branch reports received. 

Exhibitions are to be thought of as 
communication, even without the descrip- 
tive texts that go with them. Our collec- 
tions are assembled and prepared by the 
art department, with interpretive material 
slanted toward local progress in emotional 
understanding. Three or four new collec- 
tions are built annually, sometimes from 
material lent by individual artists or by 
museums, sometimes assembled directly 
by the art department. 

The Association has purchased outright 
the South American prints, contemporary 
prints and serigraphs by artists of the 
United States, “Look at Your Neighbor- 
hood,” and the two series of color repro- 
ductions of American painting, called 
“Only Yesterday. ...” In general we 
depend upon loans, though even in these 
cases we expect to prepare the material 
for showing and circulation. 

Material for exhibitions has been re- 
ceived from the following artists and 
agencies: 
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Parntinc: from Leslie Powell; Mildred E. 
Terrett; Will Henry Stevens (the Kleeman 
Galleries); Eliot O'Hara; Oklahoma Indian 
Painters (through the Bartlesville Branch); 
the Department of Public Schools of Pasa- 
dena, California; the Section of Fine Arts 
of the Department of Public Education of 
Mexico; the King-Coit School of New York; 
and the Colorado State Division of the 
AAUW. 

ScuuptTureE: from John Rood; Marina Nufiez 
del Prado (American Federation of Arts); 
University Museum (the University of 
Pennsylvania); David Smith (Willard Gal- 
lery). 

Prints: Wanda Gag (and the Estate of Wanda 
G&g); Albert Abramowitz (New Age Gal- 
lery); National Serigraph Society. 

Posters: American-Russian Institute. 

Puotocrapuy: American-British Art Center. 

Crramics: The Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


Beginning with 194445, following a re- 
view called “‘Five Years of Exhibitions” 
the AAUW arranged with the Museum of 
Modern Art, the American Federation of. 
Arts, and later with the Inter-American 
Office to bring our branches into contact 
with their facilities by the publication of 
selected lists from their yearly catalogues 
of traveling exhibitions, along with our 
own schedules. In 1945-46 eighteen 
branches rented collections from these 
agencies. 

To help meet the branches’ need to get 
art news and teaching material for the 
general public into home news vehicles, the 
custom of awarding first place to the best 
art reporting and the best art criticism in 
local newspapers began in 1945-46. The 
first place for art reporting in smaller and 
larger cities was assigned respectively to 
the Bay City Times (Bay City, Michigan), 
and the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune 
(Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin); and for 
art criticism to the JIlinois State Journal 
and Register (Springfield, Illinois) and to 
the Ada Evening News (Ada, Oklahoma). 

Consultation services for Modern Col- 
lector’s groups beginning to work for 
municipal collections also began last year. 

Consultants for the period have been, 
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for the short story, Wilbur Schramm and 
Josephine Daskam Bacon; for verse, 
Isabel Fiske Conant, Genevieve Taggard 
and Babette Deutsch; for children’s plays, 
Dorothy Coit; for painting, Leslie Powell; 
for prints, Hyatt Mayor; for study guides, 
Alfred Vance Churchill (“Building a 
Collection”) and Jane Cheney and Louise 
Le Maire (“Children’s Museums”); and 
for interpretations of exhibitions, Eliza- 
beth Horter, Elizabeth McCausland and 
Lawrence Schmeckebier. 


Method 


Pamphlets on method not mentioned 
before in this report include: Branch 
Handbook in the Arts, and The State Art 
Chairman’s Handbook. These are manuals 
of procedure written after reading nearly 
2,500 annual branch reports and 250 re- 
ports by state art chairmen. They tell 
how to start and how to go on. New 
pamphlets on subject matter include a 
monograph on Goya, and American Print 
Sample: The Living Artist and The Inexpen- 
sive Print. 

The annual “ Branch Art Reports” is a 
summary of the work of the branches 
available on request every year since 
1938-39. Each issue contains the educa- 
tional criticism dictated by circumstances. 

The general drift of educational recom- 
mendations has been that there be sharp 
differentiation between art as an enliven- 
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ing accessory to branch programs (a 
matter of only local concern) and serious 
undertakings which reflect the mind and 
effort of the branch in joining itself to the 
national program; that we learn the inten- 
sive approach, as summarized by Caroline 
Hogue in “The Case for Concentration” 
in the Spring JourNnat for 1946; and that 
we work continuously on the better in- 
tegration of study, practicum, and project, 
and on improving the quality of member 
education. 


In Conclusion 


No one can think of public education in 
art now without very soon coming to con- 
sideration of the substance of art itself. 
Art declines during wars, and when they 
are over, nothing that went before seems 
right for the new day. Man is changed, so 
his arts must change. The threats that he 
understood because he knew what was 
coming are already old. He is looking for 
the expression of new beliefs, really for 
new gods. Hearing with the ears about 
decentralization and underground living, 
still his life force and search persist stead- 
ily toward new art and the Continuing City. 

The new gods are never found by those 
who do not know the old. Man will come 
to them in arts by faith and continuity — 
because only the face of the gods changes. 
Their informing power goes on without 
end, 





LEGISLATION 


Increasingly keen interest has been 
shown in the legislative program. Harder 
work, and more of it, on more issues has 
been the trend, in a general realization 
that study and convictions mean little 
if they are not put into practice. 

A message from one branch president 
to her members may be taken as typifying 
the spirit in which the legislative program 
is carried on: 

The “grass roots” work of the AAUW is 
important now on the local, state, and national 
level. It is our hope that every member will 
be willing to work in some way for the kind of 
country we want. We must not drift! 

No nation can fight a $300,000,000,000 war, 
lose thousands of lives, disrupt its social 
processes, and expect to move forward without 
further sacrifices and straightforward thinking 
translated into action. Letters to Congress- 
men, attending hearings, talking to ward 
leaders is a small price to pay for America. 

If members will work, the legislative de- 
partment will keep them informed and will 


call upon them at critical moments when 
action is necessary. 


Results 


Increasingly, too, evidence has mounted 
to show the effectivness of the legislative 
program. Congressmen have testified to 
the effectiveness of AAUW witnesses, 
and have reprinted AAUW statements in 
the Congressional Record. An encouraging 
amount of legislation supported or op- 
posed by the AAUW has been enacted or 
defeated in accordance with the Associa- 
tion stand. Representative George E. 
Outland of California wrote in Liberty 
Magazine of May 25, 1946 (reprinted in 
Reader’s Digest, June 1946) that “many 
individuals and such organizations as the 
American Association of University 
Women ... study vital measures in 
detail, and their seasoned letters are ex- 
tremely helpful.” 

A record of specific federal measures 
supported or opposed is given under the 
subject-matter headings — Education, 


Social Studies, International Relations, 
and Status of Women. 


Member Participation in Shaping 
the Program 


The upward trend of interest and par- 
ticipation in the Legislative Program has 
best been demonstrated, perhaps, in the 
response of branches and state divisions 
to the inquiries sent them in advance of 
the 1945 Convention-without-travel and 
the 1947 Convention. 

From a deep concern that the Legis- 
lative Program submitted to conventions 
for vote should reflect the wishes of the 
membership — should grow democrati- 
cally out of members’ study and consid- 
eration — the national Committee on 
Legislative Program and the Board 
adopted elaborate pre-convention pro- 
cedures for sending material to all branches 
and state divisions six months before the 
conventions. Blank forms for voting were 
provided, and branches and state divisions 
were asked to return their recommenda- 
tions to Headquarters. The results were 
used to guide the national committees 
and the Board in formulating the tenta- 
tive program to be submitted to con- 
vention delegates. 

A vivid measure of the increase of 
member-participation in the program 
since 1941 is furnished by the figures on 
number of returns on this advance in- 
quiry. 

Before the 1941 Convention, returns 
were received at Headquarters from 
about 300 branches and 17 state divisions, 
and this return was then considered 
“very gratifying” and “just doubled 
compared with the number replying be- 
fore the Denver Convention in 1939.” 

However, before both the 1945 and 
1947 Conventions, the returns had in- 
creased to over 500 from branches, com- 
ing from more than half the total number 
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of branches (521 branch replies in 1945, 
or 57 per cent of the total, and 514 branch 
replies in 1947, or 54 per cent of the total). 
Returns from state divisions continued 
to number about the same. 

Elaborate tabulations and reports pre- 
pared at Headquarters carried the com- 
plete picture of the returns as faithfully 
as possible to the national committees 
and the Board, so that these bodies were 
enabled to harmonize their own recom- 
mendations with those prevailing in the 
returns. 


Materials 


To keep pace with the interest in legis- 
lation and the many requests to Head- 
quarters for information, the Headquar- 
ters office issued a number of materials, 
the most important of which were: — 


Suggestions for State and Branch Legisla- 
tive Chairmen. Bulletin. 1942. 

Suggestions for Legislative Chairmen. Com- 
pletely new edition. 1945-46. 

Legislative Kits. These free kits, prepared 
afresh after each convention (and re- 
vised between-times), contain the items 
on the Legislative Program, an explana- 
tion of each, and the measures cur- 
rently active under them, study refer- 
ences, and supplementary bulletins 
pertaining to specific legislation. 


NATIONAL 


National News Releases 


The AAUW publicity program has 
served as a means of keeping the public 
informed on the most important activities 
of the Association. Press releases, written 
by the AAUW Publicity Representative 
(a part-time member of the staff), have 
been sent out from Headquarters as items 
of news developed, and AAUW national 
news has appeared regularly throughout 
the wartime period in such important 
dailies as the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Washington, 
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“Legislative Notes,” in each issue of the 
General Director's Letter, giving both 
general legislative suggestions and in- 
formation on specific measures. With 
the March 1946 GDL two bulletins were 
sent as enclosures: an AAUW-prepared 
list of the members of Senate and House 
committees before whom legislation on 
the AAUW program often comes; a 
National Planning Association pam- 
phlet on the current problem of modern- 
izing Congress, “Strengthening the 
Congress,” a report by Robert Heller. 

Articles and notes in the AAUW JourRNAL, 

explaining procedures, giving background 

information, and describing branch and 
state programs. 


The Spring 1945 JourNAL was a legis- 
lative issue, largely given over to present- 
ing the items on the Tentative Legislative 
Program for 1945-47, with information on 
reactions of branches and state divisions 
as expressed in returns to Headquarters; 
this was offered as a substitute for the 
business-session discussion on legislation 
that would have taken place if the 1945 
Convention had been able to assemble in 
person. The votes of convention delegates 
on all legislative items, submitted by mail 
and tabulated in Washington by Inter- 
national Business Machines, were re- 
corded in the Summer 1945 JouRNAL. 


PUBLICITY 


D. C. papers, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and numerous others. 

News stories were sent directly to the 
editor’s desk of a list of papers with large 
circulations which included the more im- 
portant dailies in every state, and also to 
a list of radio commentators. Releases of 
general interest were sent to the AAUW 
branch presidents with the request that, 
after reading them over, they hand them 
to the publicity chairmen for local publica- 
tion. Among the subjects covered in na- 
tional releases were the AAUW fellow- 





NATIONAL PUBLICITY 


ships, the Achievement Award, the ar- 
rival of the International Study Grant 
holders, and the use of the Reconstruc- 
tion Aid Fund. 


Branch Cooperation 


Branch publicity chairmen have been 
offered suggestions on how to give the 
national releases a local angle, thus 
making them more acceptable to the 
smaller papers which do not ordinarily 
carry local news. Clippings sent to AAUW 
Headquarters indicate wide use of the 
national publicity material, thanks to the 
cooperation of local presidents and pub- 
licity chairmen. The clippings have also 
given evidence of ingenious methods 
worked out by publicity chairmen to 
incorporate the national news into local 
publicity so that the Asso¢iation gained 
from both a local and national standpoint. 
This was particularly true before the war 
when branch publicity chairmen were 
receiving all national releases directly and 
were given more help from Headquarters 
in publicity techniques. A drastic war- 
time cut in the national publicity budget 
necessitated a corresponding curtailment 
in this service. The General Director’s 
Letter, however, has been used to give 
“publicity pointers” to branch publicity 
chairmen and to distribute national news 
for “anytime” use. 


Press Interviews and Biographies 


Interesting and distinguished women, 
many of them from other countries, often 
stop over at AAUW Headquarters, and 
press interviews have been arranged for a 
number of them with representatives of 
the Washington and New York papers, 
press associations, and national news 
services. Interviews with AAUW leaders 
have also been arranged. 

Personal history sketches and photo- 
graphs of each member of the national 
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Board and Headquarters staff have been 
prepared and kept on file. These are 
furnished to branches and state divisions 
when national speakers are scheduled. 


Publicizing AAUW Conventions 

High point in the national publicity 
program is the AAUW national conven- 
tion. The 1945 “non-travel” convention 
received a great deal of publicity and 
called forth favorable editorial comment 
on its compliance with the government 
ban on convention travel. The convention 
announcement, the election of officers, 
the vote on the legislative program, and 
the speeches delivered each formed the 
subject matter for a national release. 

The two national conferences of AAUW 
state presidents held at Washington were 
productive of a considerable amount of 
national publicity. Both were covered by 
press representatives of important papers 
and news services, as was also the confer- 
ence on Coordinating the Resources of 
Women’s Colleges with War Industries 
Employing Women, which was held in 
February 1943. 


Convention Coverage 


As this report is being written, prepara- 
tion is being made for the publicity at the 
Dallas convention. Announcement of the 
convention, giving highlights of the pro- 
gram, has been sent out and other pre- 
convention releases are being prepared. 
Editors of the press associations and some 
of the large Eastern dailies have been 
asked to send reporters; the Dallas and 
Fort Worth press and radio personnel 
have been contacted by mail. Plans are 
being drafted for setting up the conven- 
tion press room and material is being pre- 
pared by the national publicity represent- 
ative, who will act as liaison between con- 
vention press and radio reporters and 


AAUW officers and speakers. 





THE NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 


Perhaps few AAUW members appreci- 
ate how large a part their National Club- 
house played in making life in the hectic 
wartime capital endurable for women 
who came to Washington to carry heavy 
responsibilities in the war effort. Those 
who made the Clubhouse their home in 
the early days of the war included Cap- 
tain Mildred McAfee, director of the 
WAVES, and her aide, Lieutenant Doro- 
thy Foster; Dr. Harriet W. Elliott, head 
of the Women’s Division, War Savings 
Staff, U. S. Treasury Department, and 
her assistant, Dr. Mabelle Blake; Cap- 
tain Dorothy Stratton, director of the 
SPARS; Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment; and the Honorable Chase Going 
Woodhouse, member of the 79th Con- 
gress. 

Many other leaders made the National 
Clubhouse their headquarters when called 
to Washington for conferences on war 
programs and training plans. And mem- 
bers from all over the country who came 
to Washington for war work stopped at 
the Clubhouse while finding more perma- 
nent quarters. They all repeatedly ex- 
pressed their gratitude for this pleasant 
friendly place where they could feel at 
home. 

Through a cooperative arrangement, 49 
percent of the building at 1634 I Street, 
which is owned by the national Associa- 
tion, is rented to the Washington Branch. 
A joint committee, comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the branch and the national 
Association, manages the house. The din- 
ing-room on the second floor, maintained 
by the Washington Branch, is open to 
_ members, and the waiting line there al- 
most every noon and night in these past 
six years has testified to the service that 
was being rendered. 

Since the ending of hostilities, the Club- 
house has been a center for visiting 


AAUW members and for women here 
from other lands. Hardly a day passes 
without a foreign visitor. Some are mem- 
bers of national federations of university 
women, others would like advice on 
starting such an organization; all are eager 
for information on what American univer- 
sity women are doing. Often the staff ar- 
ranges luncheon conferences for them, 
helps to make professional contacts, 
and furnishes introductions to AAUW 
branches. It has been a privilege to extend 
a welcome in the name of AAUW to these 
women, many of whom endured hard- 
ships and suffering under enemy occupa- 
tion, and to help them to know and 
understand America better. Their letters 
of thanks show that through these con- 
tacts the Association is truly building 
bridges of international friendship. 

By 1946 the rapidly increasing AAUW 
membership had made the office space on 
the third floor entirely inadequate for the 
work of the Association and its records. 
Accordingly, by order of the Executive 
Committee of the Board, the fifth floor 
also was assigned to offices and a staff 
rest room, which doubles as a bedroom 
for our International Study Grant hold- 
ers who come to Washington. The office 
space thus gained is barely sufficient and 
the remaining bedrooms on the fourth 
floor are not enough to meet the requests 
nor to operate economically; the present 
arrangement, therefore, can hardly be 
regarded as a permanent solution. But 
the AAUW members all over the country 
who vailiantly raised the funds for the 
National Clubhouse in the twenties may 
take satisfaction in the thought that it is 
serving as they had hoped it might, — 
not only as a headquarters for their na- 
tional organization but as a center where 
university women meet to exchange ideas, 
and find a stimulus that is felt around 
the world. 
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COMPTROLLER’S REPORT 


From June 1, 1941, to May 31, 1945, 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill was Treasurer of the 
Association. On June 1, 1945, Mrs. Doro- 
thy B. Atkinson took over this office. 
This report therefore covers four years 
completed under Mrs. Hill and a year 
under Mrs. Atkinson. Since the present 
fiscal year does not end until May 31, 
comparable figures for 1946-47 are not 
yet available. 

The policies and projects adopted by 
the Association during these periods have 
been presented in the reports of the As- 
sociates in the various fields. It may be 
helpful briefly to present them in this 
report in terms of dollars and cents by a 
comparison of the funds held by the As- 
sociation June 1, 1941, and those held 
June 1, 1946. This will give succinctly 
the fiscal growth of the Association’s 
funds over the first five years of this 
period. 


The General Fund 


Until June 1, 1945, $1.75 from each 
national membership was credited to the 
General Fund of the Association, and 25 
cents credited to the General Fellowships 
Fund. Beginning with that date, the en- 
tire revenues from the $2.00 membership 
fees were assigned to the General Fund. 
In addition, receipts from JouRNAL sub- 
scriptions, JOURNAL advertising, corpo- 
rate and affiliated alumnae dues, rentals 
from Headquarters bedrooms, and mis- 
cellaneous items go to this fund. 


Tue GENERAL FunD 
May 31, 1941 May 31, 1946 


General Balance.... $21,233.36 $27,540.38 


Reserves 
General Fund, Ad- 
ministrative Re- 
48,822 .27 
8,085 .73 7,156.47 
9,850.00 11,050.00 
55,718.00 81,408.00 


For securities... . 
Life memberships. 
Building Reserve . 


In November 1945, the Board of Direc- 
tors approved the setting up of an Ad- 
ministrative Reserve, representing ac- 
cumulated operating surpluses as against 
contingencies and unforeseeable demands 
outside the annual budget. 


Publications Accounts 


The Association also maintains Publi- 
cations accounts. These are revolving 
accounts, which at the beginning of the 
ficsal year have $1,000 allocated to each 
of the program activities of the Associa- 
tion for the purchase and printing of 
publications for resale. 


Fellowship Funds 


Since 1921, the General Fellowships 
Fund had been derived from 25 cents set 
aside from each $2.00 national dues. It 
was discontinued June 1, 1945. These are 
the comparative figures: 


GENERAL FELLOwsHIPs Funp 
May 31, 1941 May 31, 1946 


$54,051.76 $42,333.39 Reserve 


In June 1941, it was voted by the Board 
of Directors to transfer $39,219.82 from 
the General Fellowships Fund to establish 
a Founders Fellowship. 

In March 1945, the Board of Directors 
directed that the balance in the General 
Fellowships Fund on May 31, 1945, after 
transfer of a supplement enough to bring 
the endowment of the Founders Fellow- 
ship to $50,000, be retained for emergen- 
cies. This Fellowship Emergency Reserve 
of $42,333.39 was then established and 
the General Fellowships Fund as a segre- 
gated fund was discontinued. This meant 
that the full $2.00 of each membership 
was credited to the General Fund and 
that all expenses in connection with the 
fellowships program are now met from 
the General Fund unless otherwise pro- 
vided for. The Latin-American fellowship 
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stipend is being paid out of this fund also, 
until such time as it shall be replaced 
by a Latin-American fellowship of the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. 

The Association also holds the endow- 
ments of nine memorial fellowships that 
were established through special gifts and 
from amounts allocated from the General 
Fellowships Fund for these specific pur- 
poses. : 


Memoria Fe.tLowsurps — PRINCIPAL 
May 31, 1941 May 31, 1946 


$ 20,000.00 $ 20,000.00 
6,617.50 6,617.50 
9,754.93 9,754.93 

28,500.00 28,500.00 
43,000.07 43,000.07 
20,000.00 20,000.00 
21,376.05 24,532.12 

50,000.00 


Palmer F’ship.... 
Piatt F’ship 

Brackett F’ship . . 
Sidgwick F’ship .. 
Berliner F’ship. .. 
Maltby F’ship.... 
Hyde F’ship..... 
Founders F’ship. . 
McDuffie F’ship. . 


$149,248 55 $207,404.62 


For the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
which is being raised by the Association, 
these are the totals: 


Mi.uion Do.iarR FeLLowsurre Funp — 
PRINCIPAL 
May 31, 1941 May 31, 1946 
National Units. . $376,177.63 $507,800.20 
International 
Deets. «ods 167,304.27 250,623.18 


Tora. $543,481.90 $758,423.38 


The Board has authorized that the 
memorial fellowship funds which have 
been given to the Association since the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund was 
undertaken be credited toward the goal 
of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund; 


so too are the transfers to memorial en- 
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dowments from the General Fellowships 
Fund. These gifts and transfers have 
amounted to $126,599.12 (as of May $31, 
1946), in addition to the unit contri- 
butions. 

Contributions for “living fellowships,” 
Reconstruction Aid and International 
Study Grants do not go into endowments, 
but are spent almost as received. These 
have been reported in the JouRNAL, which 
also has carried the detailed report of 
unit contributions to the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund year by year. 


Trusteeship of Invested Funds 


The Board of Directors authorized in 
1942 an amended trust agreement with 
the Washington Loan and Trust Company 
of Washington governing the investment 
under the direction of that institution of 
Fellowships and General Funds. Originally 
investments were limited “‘to investments 
permitted for the investment of trust 
funds by the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Colum- 
bia.” In 1946 the investment policy was 
amended to permit the investment of not 
more than 25 per cent of the funds in 
preferred and common stocks. 

Beginning with 1947 the Treasurer 
recommended and the Board approved 
the procedure of establishing annually a 
fixed rate of interest (slightly below the 
earned rate) to be credited to the various 
fellowship accounts for stipends. The 
remaining interest earned will be carried 
as a small reserve to be available should 
the interest earnings in any period fall 
below a reasonable rate. 

On January 31, 1947, the Trustees 
held investments of the Association aggre- 
gating $968,234.45 for Fellowship Funds 
and $219,977.96 of General Funds. 











CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
Chairman: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of 


Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


Dr. Margaret Mead, Associate Curator, De- 
partment of Anthropology, Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, Dean of Pembroke 
College, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, Dean of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Mrs. I. H. Hart, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Mrs. H. D. Percy, Head of Guidance Depart- 
ment, Washington D. C. Public Schools 


Vacancy 


CoMMITTEE ON SociAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Professor of 
Economics and Sociology, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (on leave to act as 
consultant on taxation and revenue, Civil 
Affairs Division, Office of Military Govern- 
ment) 


Vice Chairman: Miss Anne M. Mumford, Sec- 
retary, John Randolph Haynes and Dora 
Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miss Sarah Blanding, President, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Eveline M. Burns, New York School of 
Social Work, Orange County, N. Y. 


Mrs. D. M. Draper, Former President of 
Salt Lake City Branch, Utah 


Miss Martha Enochs, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mississippi Division, Jackson, Miss. 


Dr. Marian D. Irish, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyserling, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dr. Marietta Stevenson, Professor of Social 
Administration, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, IIl. 


AAUW NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The President and General Director are ex officio members of these committees. 
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FELLowsHip ENDOWMENT CoMMITTEE 

Chairman: Dr. Meta Glass, President Emeritus 
of Sweet Briar College, Charlottesville, Va, 

Dr. Helen Bragdon, President, Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio 

Dr. Katherine Brehme Warren, New York, 
N. Y. 


Mrs. H. P. Bybee, Austin, Texas 

Dr. Ada Comstock Notestein, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Glen M. Waters, Rochester, Minn. 


Dr. Hope Hibbard, Chairman, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, member ez officio 


CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND 

MAINTAINING STANDARDS 

Chairman: Dr. Janet Howell Clark, Dean, 
College for Women, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dean Lulu B. Holmes, Dean of Women, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. (temporarily in Japan) 

Dr. Lillian G. Portenier, Laramie, Wyo. 

Dr. Mary L. Sherrill, Professor of Chemistry, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Herbert Weaver, Statesboro, Ga. 

Dr. Sybil Woodruff, Department of Home 
Economics, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 


ComMITTEE ON FELLOwsHIP AWARDS 

Chairman: Dr. Hope Hibbard, Professor of 
Zoology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Dr. Eleanor L. Dulles (overseas) 

Dr. Bessie Pierce, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Eunice M. Schenck, Professor of French, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Mary Swindler, Professor of Classical 
Archeology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks, Professor of Physics, 

. Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, Professor of English, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas 
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CoMMITTEE ON EcoNoMIC AND 

Leeat Status or WoMEN 

Chairman: Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Fourteenth 
District Court, Dallas, Texas 


Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict, Associate Professor 
of Anthropology, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Margaret Connors Driscoll, Lawyer and 
former Connecticut State Chairman of 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, Iowa State Chairman 
of Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Mrs. Joseph M. Howorth, Senior Attorney, 
Office of Legislative Counsel, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Alice C. Lloyd, Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, Lawyer, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Mary V. Robinson, Chief, Information 


Division, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. William B. Rosborough, Associate Pro- 
fessor of German, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


CommiTTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PRroGRAM 
(This committee includes a representative of 
each subject-matter committee, as indicated.) 


Chairman: Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, President, 
Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 


Mrs. Edward Curry, Topeka, Kans. 


Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women 


‘Miss Besse D. Howard, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations 


Mrs. Harry Eugene Merritt, Chairman of 
Committee on Legislative Program, Wiscon- 
sin State Division, Madison, Wis. 


Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Social Studies Com 


mittee ; 


Dr. Caroline Ware, Professor of History, How- 
ard University and Associate Professor of 
Social History and Social Economy, Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Laura Zirbes, Committee on Education 
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ComMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Chairman: Dr. Louise Pearce, Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, Princeton 

Dr. Meribeth Cameron, Dean, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, Lecturer and 
Writer, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Miss Besse D. Howard, Radio Commentator, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. James W. Kideney, former President of 
New York State Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dr. Madaline Wallis Nichols, Visiting Lec- 
turer at University of California, Los An- 

geles, Calif. 

Dr. Nancy Scott, Professor of Russian His- 
tory, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dr. Maxine Sweezy Woolston, Economist, 


City Planning Commission, Philadelphia 


Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 

Chairman: Miss Elizabcth Reynard, Assistant 
Professor of English, Barnard College, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mrs. R. O. Loengard, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Gordon Chalmers, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio 

Miss Margaret C. Honour, Instructor in Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Sub-Committee on Teacher Exchange 
Chairman: Miss Mabel B. Turner, Principal, 
National Cathedral School for Girls, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mrs. John Frederick Lewis, Philadelphia & 


Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools of Minneapolis 


ComMITTEE ON NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 

Chairman: Mrs. Clinton Locke 
Bethesda, Md. 

Mrs. Karl Fenning, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Maxine L. Girts, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. James K. McClintock, AAUW Comp- 
troller, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Pollard, Dietician, Madeira School, 
Fairfax County, Va. 

Miss Mary H. Smith, AAUW Administra- 
tive Associate, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. G. R. Wilhelm, President, Washington 
Branch AAUW, Washington, D. C. 
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